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EDITORIAL. 


EUROPEAN CHRONICLES. 

PARIS, FRANCE, March 15, 1907. “4 
THORACENTESIS has received at the hands of Prof. C. Cuny, 
of the Lyon Veterinary School, a magistral considerdtion, 
which was published in the journal of that institution. 
The gentleman opens his remarks by saying that Aleu- 
risy in horses is always a disease exceptionally serious, and, 


notwithstanding the statements of some authors, ordinary 
hygienic and therapeutic means, when used alone, are generally 
powerless and at best have only for effect to postpone the fatal 
results. The only heroic and likely-to-be successful treatment 
is thoracentesis. Many are the evidences that speak in its favor 
and it is surprising that veterinarians of to-day should hesitate 
in resorting to it. 

If the puncture of the chest has been feared and rightly con- 
demned previous to the pre-antiseptic period, to-day all authors 
are ready to proclaim itsinnocuity. As Cadéachassaid: ‘The 
possible infection of the pleura by pyogenic and septic germs is 
independent from the operation ; the operator is exclusively re- 
sponsible for it.” 


* 
* 


: A first question presents itself: Which zs the most favorable 
time to perform the operation ? 
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, For a long time it was considered useless to perform it dur- 
ing the period of increase of the disease, because at that time 
the fluid was to be reproduced as soon as the puncture was 
through with, and on that account no benefit could be gained. 
It was said to be better to wait the time when the exudate had lit- 
tle or no tendency to return, and when the remainder of the liquid 
would likely be resorbed more readily. These reasons are good, 
but recent observations have seemed to show that the results were 
so much more beneficial if the operation was performed earlier. 
Most writers are of that opinion, and many say that fatal re- 
sults are due to too much waiting. Early and repeated thora- 
centesis, says one. Another adds that the operation fails when 
one waits too long, because the collection has invaded a great 
portion of the pleural cavity and thick and numerous false mem- 
branes have been formed. But, on the contrary, the results 
will be satisfactory and the disease controlled when no false 
membranes are formed and the pleura is still in an acute in- 
flammatory state. Early interference is, then, the proper indi- 
catia: 


*x 
* 

But another problem faces the operator: What quantity of 
fluid must be removed? Professor Lienaux, of Bruxelles, sees 
in the exudates a natural means of production. It plays an im- 
portant part in the struggle against infection, because it con. 
tains phagocytes and bactericidal substances. Remove a part of 
this effusion, says the Professor, is to reduce the efforts of na- 
ture. Complete removal of the fluid is, then, contrary to those 
efforts of nature. It is true that the removal of too large a 
quantity of fluid is not without danger. It is often followed by 
fatal syncope. 

This rapid death, says Cadéac, cannot be attributed to the 
acute cedema of the lungs, but it has often for cause a spasm 
of the heart, a cerebral embolus, a cardiac and pulmonary 
thrombosis. 

When one performs thoracentesis, he must know when to 
stop. Some remove the canula as soon as the pressure of the 
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EDITORIAL, 


flow slackens, or when the stream is intermittent. Others are 
guided by the physiognomy of the patient. Mouquet says “the 
auimal shows plainly when one must stop the escape of the 
fluid. He becomes uneasy, anxious, impatient. The respira- 
tion is accelerated, there are spells of coughing. Dyspuwa 
and cough are the principal indications.” 

The puncture is often completed by a washing of the pleura 
with a tepid antiseptic solution. Sulfo-phenol of zinc at 3 per 
cent. or of permanganate (1 in 1000), or, again, of sublimate (1 
in 2000 or 5000). ‘These are not essential. Simple puncture is 
often sufficient or can be repeated without danger. The com- 
plications come from improper attention and infection of the 
pleural cavity with transformation of the clear exudate into a 
purulent collection. Yet a small quantity of air in the pleura 
or even a wound of the lungs are not necessarily followed by 
serious accidents. 

The effects of thoracentesis are immediately manifested by a 
reduction in the local and general symptoms. An ea:-er dila- 
tation of the lungs, a return of the circulation, a more active 
nutrition and an arrest in the threatening atelectasia are the re- 
sults. 

As a complement of the operation, washing of the blood is 
sometimes resorted to by the injection of artificial serum. 
Cases of rapid recovery by the addition of this treatment are on 
record—most satisfactory results having been obtained in fifteen, 
yes, in ten days. 

Certainly with such statements, pleurisy has lost much of 
its severe character, and its mortality can be considerably 
reduced, if our practitioners will resort more to this mode of 
treatment. 

* 

ANASTHESIA BY CHLORAL HyDRATE.—Is it not quite 
strange that having so many recognized properties, such little 
use should be made of them, and that chloral should enter so 


little into general practice 
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principally upon the horses used for the classes on practical 


A comparatively powerful antiseptic, an anzsthetic 

antispasmodic agent of no little value, an excellent stimulant, 
when applied externally for the dressing of suppurative wounds 
and foul ulcers, a very good antidote in cases of strychnine 
poisoning, it possesses hypnotic properties of superior certainty 
and of great safety. Speaking of experiments that he had 
made with it, Director Arloing has said : “ Chloral produces with 
certainty deep anzsthesia without the danger of producing 
syncope and respiratory troubles, which occur so suddenly 
with the use of chloroform and ether.” 

Its properties asan anesthetic and antispasmodic are, to ny 
knowledge, taken more advantage of in the States than in 
Europe, and it is surprising how little its use is recommended 
in the treatment of spasmodic colic, so extensively practiced 
by American veterinarians. But why should its hypnotic in- 
fluence be neglected ? 

Its administration by venous injections exposes the indi- 
vidual to whom it is made to serious complications, and, not- 
withstanding the improvements brought upon the original 
method with which the injections were made, even with perfect 
asepsy, the administration of chloral by the circulatory canals 
has not found its way into general practice. It is true, rectal 
injections as recommended by some, are harmless; but it is too 
uncertain or, if it succeeds, it is rare that complete anzesthesia 
can be obtained. An animal may be put partly to sleep, his 
struggles may be considerably reduced, but that isall. Perito- 
neal injections have been recommended by a French surgeon, 
and are far superior to the two preceding methods, being as cer- 
tain and less dangerous than the first, more certain and innocu- 
ous than the second. ; 

This: is the method that Prof. Sendrail, of the Toulouse 
Veterinary School, uses most exclusively, and which he writes 
about in the journal of that institution. 

* * 
For a number of years this method has been resorted to 
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operative surgery at that school. The technic is very simple a 
and is the same for horses or for dogs. A trocar attached toa 7 “ 
rubber tube secured to a recipient (a large syringe, a funnel or 4 aa 
any kind of vase) are the only instruments necessary. In the - 
upper part of the flank, the trocar is pushed directly through = 
into the abdomen and the tepid anzsthetic solution is injected RS; ( 
or poured into the cavity. The trocar is pulled away—the | 
operation ended. No fear of wounding the intestines. The 
animal stands the prick of the trocar very quietly, except if the _ 
solution is concentrated, say at 20 for 100, when slight pain 
may be manifested when it comes in contact with the serous 
membrane. A ten per cent. solution is betterto use and does 
not give rise to this trouble. On an average from 25 to75 — 
grammes of chloral, according to the size of the animal, is sufi- 
cient for horses, say about 1 gramme for every 10 kilogrammes of . 
the animal. For the dog, the quantity necessary varies between 
2 and 12 grammes or1 gramme for every 3 kilogrammes of the © 
animal. 

With these doses no accident is to be feared, and, as far as 
the peritoneum is concerned, even with larger quantity and 
more concentrated solution, after a short time, all inflammatory 
reaction has disappeared. 


Anesthesia takes place rapidly. Ten mfnutes after the in- 
jection the animal lies down, stretches and falls asleep. The 
sleep is deep, sensibility gone and no reaction manifested, 
whatever the surgical operation may be. Sometimes at the re- 
section of a nerve there is a slight reaction. The state of 
surgical anesthesia lasts at least half an hour, but. for an hour 
later the struggles of the patient are weak and rare. When 
the effects are over, the animal rises, walksa little staggeringly, 
but all soon passes off. No ill effect remains. 

The author concludes: ‘The ideal calm of chloralic anzs- 
thesia, the perfect security that follows its use, and principally 
as far as the peritoneal injection is concerned, the simplicity of 
the technic, the facility and rapidity with which sleep is pro- 
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duced, the innocuity of the operation, the Aosszbzlzty for the 
operator to apply the anzesthesia unassisted, and to operate 
afterwards without preoccupation of its working, are so many 
advantages that they .do not require to be insisted upon. It 
seems evident that the method preconized by Prof. Sendrail de- 


- gerves attention in the hands of American surgeons. 


* 
* * 
PNEUMONIA FROM COAL Dust.—Of all the pneumoconio- 
ses, the variety which is due to the inhalation of coal dust, and 


_ known as “anthracosis,”’ has not given occasion to much litera- 


ture, at least in veterinary medicine, if I can judge by the re- 


searches that I have made. It is true, it has not with us the 


importance that it has in human medicine, but still I have no 
doubt that if our colleagues who may be called to care forjanimals 
working in coal mines, would look into the subject, Iam quite sure 
that the post-mortems they would make would prove interesting 


and that they would meet with lesions similar to those found in 


people working in the same places, namely, black discoloration 
of the pulmonary tissues with or without induration, enlarge- 
ment and blackening of the bronchial glands, chronic bronchitis, 


_ cretaceous blackish deposits in the lungs, sometimes pleuritic 
lesions, etc. 


Pathological or experimental pulmonary anthracosis is at 


_ present considered as the result of the direct entrance of coal dust 


into the respiratory tracts and alveoli, where by phagocytosis 
they have been carried into the pulmonary parenchyma. ‘The 


respiratory organs are protected from the infiltration of dust, 


but it is admitted that the protective means are powerless when 
there are lesions of the respiratory apparatus, or when the pro- 
portion of dust in the air is very large. 

In the Annales of Pasteur, MM. Vansteauberghe and Gry- 


_ sez, collaborators of Dr. Calmette, have lately made special 
studies of this question of pulmonary anthracosis, and they 


have come to entirely different conclusions. 
Among many of their numerous experiments, they fed 
adult guinea-pigs with food containing solutions of India ink 
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or charcoal dust, and after 24 or 48 hours they destroyed — 
them. They found black deposits in the lungs and nothing in 

the mesenteric glands, while in young pigs fed likewise, in 
lungs were clear, but the mesenteric glands were black. These yw 
gentlemen obtained the same results with coal dust or carmine a 
color in using the cesophageal sound, or in injecting the sub- 
stance in the peritoneum. And they concluded that : “‘Physio- 
logical anthracosis was due in most cases to intestinal absorption 

of coal particles. Normally stopped in the nasal fossa and the 
pharynx, these are swallowed with the saliva and the nasal 
mucosities, reach the digestive canal, are taken up by the _ 
lymphatics and thrown into the gremal circulation, hence in 
the lungs—as Calmette has proved it for the tuberculous bacilli © 
swallowed by adult animals. 

At his laboratory, Prof. Basset, of Alfort, took up the con- 
clusions related above. He injected smoke black in suspension — 
in bouillon in the last portion of the small intestine of four 
rabbits. In all the results were negative. He injected in the 
cesophagus a similar solution in five adult rabbits, and destroyed _ 
them between 18 hours and five days. In none did he observe 
any coloration in the lungs or in the mesenteric glands. He 
fed four rabbits with oats mixed with coal dust, smoke black, 
and India ink for 1, 3, 5, and 15 days, with always negative 
results, no marks of absorption. 

Final conclusion: Pulmonary anthracosis is not of intesti- 
nal origin! 

To a reply made by the first experimentors, other experi- 
ments were de novo carried out by Prof. Basset, who finally 
stated and insisted that: In the physiological condition, with 
guinea-pigs and rabbits, adult or young, insoluble powders 
which circulate in the digestive canal are not absorbed—even 
with the partial destruction of the mucous membrane by large 
and numerous tuberculous ulcers granulations of carmine are 
not absorbed—inhalations of carmine dust to tuberculous 
guinea-pigs are followed by its entrance into the pulmonary 
parenchyma—by inhalation, all pneumoconiosis can be repro- 
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duced, but by ingestion the result is always negative. Those 
affections are not of digestive origin. 
* * 

The question having been brought before the Academie des 
Sciences, a commission has been appointed to verify experimen- 
tally the results so contrary of the various authors and to settle 
this important question on the pathogeny of anthracosis. 
Let us wait for the report or more experiments. eae 

PEROXIDE OF HyDROGEN.—It is quite curious, but judging 
by what appears in print of late, it seems as if the use of oxy- 
genated water was comparatively a new thing in its application 
in veterinary medicine in Europe, while in America peroxide of 
hydrogen has been used for years. 

From the Zeztschrift fiir Thiermedicin, there appears in the 
Revue Générale, a review of an article from Dr. Zimmermann, 
of the Veterinary School of Budapest, on the use of that excel- 
lent deodorizing and styptic agent, whose antiseptic properties 
are such that a solution at 3 per cent. is said to have a power 
equivalent to that of a solution of sublimate at 1 to 1000. 
Dr. Zimmermann has used peroxide at Budapest in the treat- 
ment of wounds, fistulee, otitis, eczema, stomatitis, and diseases 
of the eyes, and has recorded the good results he has obtained. 
Wounds of all kinds have been treated with wonderful success 
by washing and dressing with oxygenated water at 3.30 per 
cent. Suppurative and gangrenous processes have principally 
been benefited. This was due, no doubt, to the mechanical 
action, the formation of the foam, which occurs by the abun- 
dant escape of oxygen gas, which carries away microbes and 
cleanses the wound. In undermined lesions, dressings with 
oxygenated water will assist the removal of mortified structures. 
In the treatment of external otitis, auricular catarrh, the results 
have been most surprising by the use of a 10 and later of 30 per 
cent. solution of peroxide. Introduced in the ear, the solution 
gives rise to abundant escape of gaseous bubblings, and pus and 
clots of blood are rapidly expelled. The solution is left in a 
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few minutes and renewed every 24 to 48 hours until recovery, 
which occurs in 8 or rodays. ‘The author records also wonder- 
ful results obtained in the treatment of eczema, stomatitis in 
horses, and, principally, ulcerated stomatitis of dogs, which is 
so disagreeable by the odor of the mouth and the presence of 
ulcerative and granulating surfaces. In the treatment of trau- 
matic ulcers of the cornea, in collyria, at 0.5 per cent., it gave 
To continue on the same subject. Dr. Domenico Bernardini, 
of the Milan School, has published in the Clzmzca Veterinaria 
a little article upon some applications of oxygenated water in 
surgery. For him also this agent is possessed of most powerful 
properties, such that it deserves a first place in antiseptic sur- 
gery. By the oxygen that it contains, it acts powerfully, not 
only on the microbes but also on the tissues of the organism, 
which it stimulates and renders more apt to react. Considering 
the various methods in which oxygen has been applied, the per- 
oxide of hydrogen, the solution of perborate of soda, the oxy- 
genated water, and after having used all, the author examines 
the numerous cases where he has obtained the best results: two 
cases of fistulze and necrosis of the ligamentum nuche, one of 
enormous fungoid growth of the spermatic cord ; two cases of 
chronic abscesses of the mastoido -humeralis muscle,’one serious 
case of fistulous withers, one of large traumatic serous collection 
on the thigh, an enormous abscess of the internal face of the 
leg, a severe lacerated wound with undermining between the 
elbow and the thorax, and several tumors in dogs. In the cases 
of fistula of the neck and of the withers, the recovery was sur- 
prisingly rapid. In that of the growth of the spermatic cord, 
where large suppurative collections existed, the suppuration 
was soon reduced and cicatrization followed. But the most sat- 
isfactory was that obtained in a dog, which was in a very poor 
general condition and had been operated upon for the removal 
of a tumor, complicated with suppuration and extensive infil- 
tration of the surrounding cellular tissue, all of which was by 
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the use of oxygenated water changed in very short time and 
followed by complete recovery. 

At the Milan clinics oxygenated preparations occupy as im- 
portant a place as sublimate in the surgical ward. And it is 
right ! 
* * 

_ ‘TUMORS OF THE ANTERIOR MEDIASTINUM are quite rare 
in solipeds, their diagnosis is seldom made during life and 
when they are discovered they are post-mortem surprises. 

However, by a careful appreciation of the symptoms they 
give rise to, such as: the great dilatation of the jugular veins, 
the localization of a swelling to the anterior part of the body, 
the presence of a double thoracic exudation and the absence of 
hyperthermia, a diagnosis may be justified. It is true that it 
is impossible to exactly precise the nature of the neoplasm and 
decide whether it isa lymphadenoma, a sarcoma, a cancer, or 
perhaps only a simple chronic hypertrophied adenitis following 
some other disease ; that cannot be established until after death, 
as the prognosis is almost always fatal and treatment useless. 
But, nevertheless, for a scientific and conscientious practi- 
tioner, the evidence of a diagnosis made during life will always 
be gratifying. 

It is on that account that the communication made at the 
Société Centrale by Mr. Douville, adjunct to the Chair of Clinic 
at the Alfort School, is of unusual interest and very instruc- 


tive. 


* 


An animal that had never been sick had first a swelling in 
front of the chest, which soon invaded the lower part of the 
thorax and in time extended from the base of the neck as far as 
the sheath. The swelling is cold, painless, puffy, not crep- 
itating and with well-defined projecting borders. Mucous 
membranes congested, temperature 38.3°C., pulse small (50), 
jugular veins tense, dilated ; respiration 13, irregular, but with- 
out jerks. Percussion of the chest reveals effusion half way on 
both sides. Heart sounds normal. Fifteen litres of liquid are 
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EDITORIAL. 


evacuated by thoracentesis. The exudate is slightly rosy. 
- Centrifugated, it leaves a thin red deposit formed of hematics 
and leucocytes. ‘The good appetite, the low temperature, the 
_ general condition exclude the idea of acute inflammatory disease. 

The tension of the jugulars, the localization of the swellings 
to the anterior part of the body, the characters of the exudate, 
the hearing of the cardiac sounds, make one suspect the existence 
of an interference in the returning circulation, of an obstacle 
situated tn the anterior mediastinum and probably constituted by 
an hySertrophic lesion of the lymphatic glands of the entrance of 
the chest—in abscess or a tumor. 

The next day about same condition, except that the pleural 
effusion has increased, pulse is imperceptible, glosso-facial 
veins are much dilated. Twenty-five litres more of liquid are 
evacuated. Tuberculin test negative. The symptoms are 
becoming more marked, and after five days the animal 
dropped dead as an attempt is made to walk him out of his box. 

* 
Post-mortem :—Subcutaneous cellular tissues are engorged 
with limpid citrine serosity ; abdominal cavity contains three 
or four litres of it. Intestines not inflamed, their walls are 
_ thickened, the veins engorged with blood; lymphatics hzmor- 
_ rhagic. On opening the chest about roo litres of fluid escapes ; 
itis clear, yellowish. The entrance of the chest is completely 
_ closed by a neoplastic mass filling entirely the space between 
_ the heart and the two first ribs. The mass is adherent to the 
internal face of the ribs, is as big as a man’s head, is irregular, 
bosselated and formed of two principal lobes, through which 
are lodged the trachea, the cesophagus, bloodvessels and nerves 
coming in and going out of the chest. 

The microscopical examination revealed its nature—em- 

bryonic sarcoma. 

WHat KILLED THE BIG PARIS ELEPHANT ?—“Sahib” was 
an African elephant which by its size was one of the great 
curiosities of the Zodlogical Garden in Paris, has just died. 
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When he entered the garden, he was ‘said to be ten or eleven : 


years old; he was at the time of his death thirty-five. At first pl 
he had behaved pretty well and some liberty was allowed him— B 
that is, comparatively speaking. Two years ago he became pl 
ugly, and in one of his spells he killed his keeper, choking 
him with his trunk. After this, he was kept very close and 
his cage was considerably strengthened. The animal was of an 
unusual strength and could without trouble break a bar of iron in 
as big as the arm of a man. In the last few months he had Wi 
grown old, was suffering with incontinence of urine, and as he Te; 
could not be approached to be cleaned, he had sores here and m. 
there over various parts of his body. Cutaneous ulcers existed di 
on the legs near the genitals, and on the sides. At the begin- th 
ning of the winter he began to show that he was losing flesh; in WwW 
January the appetite failed, and a fatal termination was looked di 
for at an early date. One morning the keeper noticed that he 
could hardly stand up, and that he supported himself with his sic 
trunk, holdiug on to the bars of the cage. A short time after, a 
he dropped on his hindquarters, finally on the left broad side. ins 
His death took place in the late afternoon. eit 
Naturally the papers for a few days after were full of reports wi 
of the autopsy. As he had lost flesh considerably, kind people of 
had it that he died from starvation. More knowing ones made ze 
his death from tuberculosis. Others with a bad cold, say pneu- Of 
monia. Ata meeting of a scientific society a member reported vel 


the cause of death as pleurisy, when one learned member said 
it could not be, as elephants have no pleura. Finally in the 
Revue Scientifique it is said that the valves of the heart were 
covered with wide atheromatous lesions, which must have for a 
long time interfered with the organ’s action. That was certainly 
the cause of death ? 

If the Zodlogical Garden in Paris had, as in many other 
countries, a veterinarian attached to look after the general 
health and condition of their stock, and to make post-mortems 
whenever necessary, comparative pathology would gain much by 
it. We have such professional positions in the States, and much 
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valuable information in comparative pathology is frequently 


‘st published by them. The communications from Dr. W. Reid 

— . Blair, of New York Zodlogical Park, are well known and ap- 

ne preciated by our readers. 

ig 

id FOREIGN VETERINARIANS FOR MEaT INSPECTION !—Veter- 

of znarians of North America, look out/// 1 do not know if the veter- 

on inarians of North America, those that are already, and those that 

ad will be assoon asthe coming final examinations have taken place, 

he tealize the dangers that are in front of them, and if they do, it : 
id may be asked, how is it that so many are holders of and can- 

ed didates for a degree that is supposed to qualify them for any of 

n- the specialties pertaining to veterinary practice, butis not. Prof. 

in W. L. Williams has told us there were over two thousand can- “ 
ed didates for that degree ! 
he After all, does not a veterinary diploma from what iscon- — 
‘is sidered in the States as a recognized school, entitle the holder to 

of, a position, after complying with the requirements, slight and 

le. - insignificant as they are, in the Bureau of Animal Industry, “7 


either as veterinary inspector or similar position? If it does, 
what is the significance of the rumor that I have read in many 
of the veterinary papers of Europe to the effect that “‘¢o rea/- 
eze the new atsposttions relating to the inspection of meat, the 
United States (read the B. A. I.) needs a large number of 
veterinarians. As the country ts not prepared to furnish them, 
a delegate ts to travel through Germany, France and Switzer~ 
land to obtain ELEMENTS TRULY APT /o do the work.” An 
Italian paper very properly demands to know why Italy should 
have been left out. I think it is right, as Italian veterinarians 
are as good as others. I have received a lot of demands from 
French veterinarians, who are already seeing themselves sailing 
towards free America. But what can I tell them ?* 


*A veterinarian is not eligible to take the Civil Service Examination unless he is a 
citizen of the United States. It is not sufficient that he renounce his native land, and de- 
clare allegiance to the Stars and Stripes. He must have taken out at least his second 
papers, and to do this he must reside in the country for two years after his first papers 
have been issued,—R. R. B, 
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EDITORIAL. 
No doubt their anxiety to travel may be a compliment to 
our country, but is it one to Dr. Melvin? Is it one to our col- 
leagues across the Atlantic? I feel quite confident that it is 
not one to the superiority and excellency of our existing system 
of education, which fails in bringing out elements truly apt to 
do the work. | 
that ever change? 
New JouRNAL ON MILK AND Meat HyGIENE.—MM. 
Panisset and Cesari, both sanitary veterinarians to the City 
of Paris, with Mr. Martel, chief of the sanitary service of the 
Department of the Seine, have started the publication of a 
monthly having for title LZ’ Hygiene dela viande et du lait (the 
hygiene of meat and of milk). The object of the paper is to add 
to the great question of hygiene and alimentation in general, 
_ the contribution of all veterinarians by their writings and ob- 
servations relating to the conditions and requirements of ali- 
mentary products from animal sources. Questions relating to 


slaughter houses, abattoirs, markets, meat inspection, milk 
_ inspection, and prophylaxy of contagious diseases among ani- 


tion. 
Two numbers are already out and in the February issue I 
notice from the pen of Mr. Panisset a comparatively flattering 
article on the sanitary control of the trade and production of 
milk in the United States. It is true, it is only an extract from 
a little work written by Prof. Dr. Ostertag, to which I had 
occasion to allude some months ago. _But as in the article of 
_ Panisset he takes the opportunity to point out how the control 
4 and inspection in the milk trade is carried out in some of the 
large cities in the United States—Washington, New York, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, etc., it is gratifying to know 
that this condition of things in America is taken notice of by 
authorized sanitary writers in Europe. 
To the new journal, with our welcome, we send our wishes. 


for success. 
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EDITORIAL. 


| 3 THE TUBERCULIN TEST. 
Some five or six years ago, the veterinary profession was 


roundly denounced by the Breeder’s Gazette and other influen- 
tial stock papers for its advocacy of tuberculin as a diagnostic 
guide for action in ridding dairy and breeding herds of the great 
scourge of tuberculosis. They contended that veterinarians 
were merely seeking employment in applying the test, and 
were neither sincere nor wise in their advice to breeders; that 
sanitation and isolation would remove both danger and disease; 
and that the testimony of Koch proved conclusively that there 
was but little menace to human life, since the disease in bovines 
and humans was dissimilar and rarely, if ever, transmitted 
from the former to the latter. The attitude of the profes- 
sion, in the face of such criticism, was manly and ethical: It 
avowed its adherence to the comparative infallibility of properly 
- administered tuberculin; reiterated its belief in the great dan- 
_ ger from the consumption of milk from tuberculous cows; in- 
sisted upon the poll-axe as the only means of ridding our herds 
from the disease, and then patiently and respectfully awaited 
the outcome of investigation to prove the wisdom of its con- 
; tention. To-day there in no well-informed and fair-minded 
4 person who will deny the correctness of the position which vet- 

a erinarians assumed at that time—either as to the virulency and 

unicity of the disease, or as to the best means of dealing with it. 
During the time intervening between Prof. Koch’s famous 
and fatal stand before the London Congress on Tuberculosis 
and the present day, all efforts at curtailing the prevalence of 
tuberculosis, by mild methods, have proven worse than useless; 
the disease has increased alarmingly, not only in cattle but in 
swine, while the false security engendered by the words of the 
German scientist has cost thousands of valuable human lives. 
What benefits may be derived through serum inoculations are 
yet problematic: reports are so conflicting that the subject must 
remain in abeyance until the value of the methods now in use 
are proven, or until further investigation shall bring to light 
- something better. Certain it is, that sufficient encouragement 
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EDITORIAL. 


has been offered by serotherapy to justify energetic persistence 
_ with the investigations. But, returning to the position which 
the veterinary profession assumed at the time of Koch’s mis- 
_chievous bombshell, it may be reasonably concluded that had 
its advice been heeded, everi though its drastic recommenda- 
tions had been considerably modified, the mortality in both the 
_ human family and the domesticated animals would have been 
materially lessened, while a system of sane regulations would 
_ be in operation to reduce the percentage of cases gradually year 
by year. 

At last, however, important municipalities are taking up 
the subject in alarm and with a strong hand, and others will 
follow of necessity. The District of Columbia has passed a law 
- requiring that all cows furnishing milk for consumption within 
the District shall be submitted to the tuberculin test, and that 


all dairies containing reactors shall be excluded from the privi- 


lege of marketing their products within that territory until 
_ such animals are removed, whether the dairy be located in the 
_ District of Columbia or elsewhere. Minnesota is taking up 
- the question in an intelligent manner, and most of the other 
_ States are at least preventing the entrance, within their borders, 
of cattle from other territory which fail to secure certificates of 
freedom from tuberculosis through the recognized test. 
New York City is much exercised over the subject of her 
milk supply, and this state of feverish solicitude has undoubt- 
edly been precipitated through the Bureau of Animal Industry 
experiments, which conclusively proved the transmission of 
tuberculosis through the ingestion of tuberculous milk, and 
that the germs of other fatal infectious diseases were conveyed 
through the same medium. While the people are hysterically 
excited over their proven danger, they are badly at sea as to 
the best method of purifying their milk supply. The daily 
press of Gotham is the greatest factor in moulding public opin- 
a and, as is usual, they are not well informed upon such sci- 
entific topics. While Health Commissioner Darlington knows 
_ what is best and would put the proper system in operation if he 
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EDITORIAL. 173 


could, he is dominated by the clamor for pasteurization, and re- 
ally deserves the plaudits of scientific men for the stoical forti- 
tude with which he has withstood the demand for this unworthy 


makeshift. His attitude has resulted in the appointment by _ 


the Mayor of a Commission of five to investigate the whole sub- — 
ject, who will report their conclusions directly to him. We re- 
gret that he ignored the veterinary profession in the make-up 
of the Commission, for it has shown its ability to advise upon | 
questions where animal diseases are to be dealt with, and a vet- | 
erinarian or two on that Commission would have added greatly _ 
to its efficiency. The profession, however, can afford to await | 
results,.and it may be certain that if pasteurization shall be 


recommended and adopted for New York City, it will be fora 


short time only, for the steady increase of tuberculosis among — 
the herds supplying the city will so alarm the authorities that 
compulsory slaughter or isolation will be resorted to upon a — 
scale that will play havoc with the treasury. 

It is a senseless proposition to attempt to purify a product 
by veiling the impurity; the sane way is to keep the tmpurity 
Jrom entering. 

Commercial pasteurization of the enormous milk supply of 
New York City can only be relied upon when under the strict- 
est surveillance of the Health Department, and it would re- 
quire more inspectors to watch this process than to supervise 
the dairies where it is produced, for in the former case the 
inspection would have to be perpetual, while at the dairies it 
would require only periodical visits. 

If the dealers are to be the pasteurizers, the process is a 
fatce before it begins. 

And, then, the effectiveness of pasteurization to destroy 
disease microbes is denied by some of the best authorities, while 
it is admitted that the nutritive quality of the milk is vastly 
deteriorated, and there is considerable interference with the di- 
gestive function through its continual use. 

Veterinarians @ are right, and they should not Jvom their 
postition. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ILLINOIS HAS REDEEMED ITSELF. 
After ten long years of bombardment by the legitimate pro- 
fession of Illinois, the unworthy occupant of the office of State 
_ Veterinarian has been dislodged, and his place has been taken 
by a veterinarian of character and ability. We disclaim any 
- reflection upon the personality of the recent occupant of the 
- position ; his record and character are not under review. The 
fact that he has never qualified for high professional work is 
sufficient to condemn the peculiar condition of Illinois politics 
by which he has held for so long a time an important profes- 
sional post, one requiring the highest type of the modern edu- 
cated and fully developed veterinarian. It has been a wreath 
of sharp and cruel thorns pressed down upon the brow of the 
. 4 profession by successive reappointments, particularly where so 
a _many men of the proper type could be found to fill the im- 
m4 portant office in a manner creditable to the profession and to 
the great benefit of that Commonwealth. 
That this black spot was wiped out on April 9, by the ap- 
: } pointment of Dr. James M. Wright, of Chicago, is a source of 
extreme gratification, and we congratulate the profession of 
_ Tllinois upon its deliverance from the degrading effects of cheap 
politics. It isall the more welcome since the appointment of 
_ Dr. Wright has not been brought about through political in- 
fluence, but Governor Deneen recognized the unwisdom of re- 
- taining in such an important position one who has never re- 
ceived training which would fit him for such duties in the lead- 
ing live-stock state of the Union. 
The new State Veterinarian is well qualified for the office, is 
in the prime of life, and may be confidently relied upon to give 
a good account of his stewardship. Dr. Wright was born in 
‘Winona, Illinois, forty-nine years ago, and in early manhood 
was a school teacher, which he abandoned to enter the Chicago 
_ Veterinary College, from which he graduated in 1889, becom- 
ing an instructor of obstetrics in his alma mater at the follow- 
ing session, which position he retained until 1892, when he 
_ ‘became associated with Prof. McKillip at the time he organized 
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the college which bears his name, and took a leading position in 
the extensive practice connected with the school. He remained 
with the McKillip school as professor of contagious diseases 
from 1894 to 1901, when he formed a partnership with Dr. L. 
A. Merillat, and is at the present time senior member of the 
firm of Wright & Merrillat. When he severed his connection 
with the McKillip interests he returned to his alma mater, and 
has filled the chair of cattle pathology there ever since. Not 
only has his long educational training fitted him for the broader 
work of the office to which he has been appointed, but he has 
had extensive experience in state control work, having been an 
Assistant State Veterinarian of Illinois for the past ten years. 
Dr. Wright’s appointment is so very important and welcome 
to the profession at this time that the REvIEw feels perfect 
ustification in giving to the event all the prominence it can, 
since the presence of a non-graduate in that office has greatly 
retarded progress in Illinois and elsewhere. . 


‘pea THE A. V. M. A. AT KANSAS CITY. 


i... four short months the national organization will convene 
in Kansas City, Mo., and every member who intends to present 
a paper before that representative body of American veteri- 
narians should notify Secretary Lyman of his acceptance of the 
oft-repeated invitation to contribute to the literary program 
at once. It should be deemed a great privilege for any veteri- 
narian to address himself to this body, as it is the highest tri- 
bunal in this country, and, in our judgment, in any land. It is 
so amplified that, in whatever branch of veterinary science one 
may labor, he will find many in attendance working in the same 
field, who are able and glad to discuss the perplexities en- 
countered with him. The Secretary of this association has a 
most responsible position, one requiring comprehensibility, tact, 
persistence, patience, and an equipoise that will be equal to 
emergencies. But it is likely that his greatest concern is with 
the perfection of the literary program. Members are tardy 


in sending in their subjects, or of indicating that they will be 
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represented on the program ; they delay until the last moment. 
Meantime, the Secretary is in continual suspense, and his anxiety 
unfits him to do his full duty to the Association. 

There is every prospect of a record-breaking meeting at 
Kansas City. It is in the midst of a dense veterinary popula- 
tion; it has become essentially an association community, and 
a large increase in membership may be confidently expected. 
Every veterinarian, who possibly can, should attend in this 
year of great prosperity in the profession: It will be an outing 
that will never be forgotten; it will pay from every point of 
view. And every member who has anything of scientific or 
professional value to present at that meeting should notify 
Secretary Lyman without delay. And it is not too early for 
the REVIEW to sound its annual slogan: 
A SETBACK IN CONNECTICUT. 


ss We regret to state that the recent efforts of the Connecticut 


Veterinary Medical Association to strengthen the law govern- 
ing the practice of veterinary medicine in that state resulted 
in a complete failure. It not only failed to pass, but developed 
a hard-headed opposition among some of the backwoods repre- 
sentatives, who threatened repeal of the whole statute. It is 
very evident that there has not been sufficient educational work 
done among the people generally, and some missionary labors 
through farmers’ institutes and otherwise will be necessary to 
enlighten the benighted nutmeggers as to the real value of 
veterinary medicine and its benefits to agriculture and the live- 
stock interests. The profession in that state has done too much 
good to lose heart or to turn back. Persistency and an abiding 
faith in the justice of our cause will gradually win recruits and 
final success. 

INCREASED Pay For B. A. I. VETERINARIANS.—The en- 
trance salary for veterinary inspectors in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has been increased to $1,400 per annum, promotion to 
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$1,600 to be made after two years’ satisfactory service at $1,400, 
and promotion to $1,800 after satisfactory service for four years at 
$1,600 perannum. While these figures are not extravagant when 
the quality of work demanded is taken into consideration, they are 
a decided improvement over the niggardly compensation which 
has ruled for a number of years, and we congratulate the profes- 
sion upon the advantages which this announcement portends, 


‘ao VETERINARY SCHOOL FOR COLORADO. 
The Colorado State Agricultural College, located at Fort 
Collins, has recently established a complete veterinary course, 
extending over three years, and requiring a high school gradu- 
ation for matriculation. This high matriculation requirement 
is an act of the Board of Control, and is entirely out of the 
hands of the faculty, and Dean George H. Glover assures us 
that it will positively be adhered to without exception. The 
Board of Control have appropriated new buildings and funds to 
start and maintain a veterinary college that will do credit to the 
profession—taking for its motto quality rather than quantity. 
The facts set forth in the above announcement will be very 
welcome news to the profession everywhere, and we offer our 
congratulations to all concerned in this great moral and mate- 
rial uplift to the profession beyond the Mississippi River. 


FIRE AT MCGILL UNIVERSITY.—Montreal, April 16.—The 
second disastrous fire within two weeks visited McGill Univer- 
sity at an early hour this morning, and practically destroyed 
the medical building and the museum. ‘The museum had been 
collecting for three-quarters of a century, and contained many 
priceless specimens. The medical library was saved. After 
the disastrous fire which wiped out the engineer building, the 
university authorities placed a half million dollars of extra 
insurance on the plant, but it is doubtful whether the insurance 
will cover one-half of the actual damage. The buildings were 
erected at a cost of about $350,000. Dr. F. J. Shepherd said 
the fire had destroyed his anatomical collection, which was 
famous throughout America. The insurance was $250,000 on 
the medical building and $100,000 on the contents.—(Vew 


York Press. 
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A SIMPLIFIED METHOD OF DIAGNOSING GLANDERS 

BY AGGLUTINATION. 
By WALTER E. Kinc, M. A. AND E. M. HouGHTon, Pu. C., M. D. 


Department of Experimental Medicine, Parke, Davis, & Co., Detrott, Mich, 


“ Read before Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association, Feb, 6th, 1907. 


‘The agglutination method for the diagnosis of glanders is 


used officially in Austria and in Prussia. A careful study 
of the method has recently been | made in this country un- 
der the direction of Dr. V. A. Moore, of the New York State 
Veterinary College, Cornell University, and published reports 
confirm the results which have already been obtained by 
European workers. This procedure for the diagnosis of 
glanders is based upon the phenomenon of agglutination and 
precipitation. When the blood serum of a horse affected with 
glanders is brought into contact with certain cultures of either 
the live or dead germs which are the specific cause of the dis- 
ease, a “clumping” or formation of flocculent masses of the 
germs will take place. The glanders germs which, before the 
addition of glandered horse serum are scattered singly through 
the liquid, when placed under the influence of glandered serum 
become so changed that they gradually adhere to one another 
and form smaJl flakes which are made up of masses of the 
germs. 

These bacteria may be taken from a culture, killed by heat- 
ing, and placed in suspension in a germicidal or preserving 
fluid, thus formiug an emulsion or suspension of dead glanders 
germs. To a given amount of this suspension of glanders 
organisms or “test fluid,” given amounts of glandered horse 
serum are added. Blood serum from an animal affected with 
glanders causes the dead suspended germs to agglutinate or 
“clump,” and flocculent masses of the dead germs are formed 
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DIAGNOSING GLANDERS BY AGGLUTINATION. 179 


throughout the suspension fluid. This is called a positive re- 
action. When the reaction or agglutination is complete the 
flocculent masses or agglutinated bacteria will have settled to 
the bottom of the tube. 

In employing the agglutination method for diagnosing 
glanders it must be borne in mind that the blood serum of a | 
normal horse, if used in a low dilution, will cause an aggluti- 
nation of the glanders germs. Thus the serum of a healthy 
horse, when added to a suspension of glanders germs inthe ~ 
proportion of one part of the serum to 200 parts of the suspen- — 
sion or diluting fluid, will in many cases cause an agglutination - 
or positive reaction. Experience indicates that normal horse — 
serum very rarely agglutinates when used in the proportion of _ 
I part serum to 500 parts of suspension fluid. ‘ 

Moore, Taylor and Giltner, in the AMERICAN VETERINARY 
REVIEW, Oct., 1906, state that “the maximum dilution of . 
normal serum that we found capable of producing agglutina- F es 


x 
‘ 


Fig. 1. Showing positive reactions and diagnosis of glanders. Beginning at the left, dilu. 
tions in tubes are 1-200, 1-500, 1-800 and 1-1200. Tube at the right end is negative control. Note 
film of precipitated bacteria in bottom of the four tubes. The fluid in tubes 200 and 500 is com- 
pletely clear; that in tubes 800 and 1200 slightly cloudy, but not as cloudy as the negative con- 
trol tube, 
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tion is 1-500. This is higher than that reported byjothers. It 
occurs, however, in but very few cases.” 

Experience also shows that only the serum from‘a glandered 
horse agglutinates in dilutions of 1 part serum to 1200fparts of 
dilution or suspension, or in -higher dilutions. Thus if a 
sample of serum from a suspected case of glanders gives a’ posi- 
tive reaction in a dilution of 1 to 1200 or higher, we may diag- 
nose the case as glanders. 


Fig. 2. Glanders Agglutometer. Showing bottle of “ test fluid,’’ four sizes of paper discs 
and twenty tubes, in which tests of five horses are being made. 


Schiitz and Meissner, in Archiv fiir Wissenschafiliche und 
Praktische Tierheilkunde, 1905, Bd. 31, p. 353, recommended 
the following method for the eradication of glanders, based upon 
agglutination tests: “All horses whose blood agglutinates in 
dilutions of 1-1000 or higher should be destroyed. ‘The same 
way, all horses should be destroyed whose blood agglutinates in 

dilutions of only 1-500 to 1-800 if they show symptoms of 
_—— glanders. All other horses in which the agglutination is 1-500 
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to 1-800 should be isolated and destroyed, only when justified 
by a second test in which the maximum dilution for agglutina- 
tion is changed; on the other hand, they may be pronounced 
free from glanders if at the second test it remains unchanged. 


After establishing glanders, the blood of the horses in the same | : ; 


stable should be tested after three weeks, and this should be 
repeated until the last two tests show in all horses individually 
a uniform reaction.” 

Experimental evidence seems to indicate that the degree of 
agglutination shows the degree of infection. In other words, 
that an animal whose serum will agglutinate Bacterium mallet, 
the glanders germ, in a dilution of 1 to 1200, is suffering from 
a more acute infection of the disease than an animal whcse 
serum will agglutinate in a dilution lower than 1 to 1200. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE AGGLUTINATION METHOD. 

1. The diagnosis of glanders by the agglutination method 
is of special value in detecting occult cases of the disease. For 
example, a horse which-shows no symptoms of the disease is 
under observation. Mallein is injected and a rise of tempera- 
ture and local swelling develops. There is always a possibility 
of irritation, infection, local swelling, and consequent rise of 
temperature from any subcutaneous injection. By the aggluti- 
nation method the process is so simple that possibilities of mis- 
taken diagnosis are almost eliminated. A small amount of the 
blood is drawn from the animal, and the serum from this is 
placed in proper dilutions, with a suspension of dead glanders 
germs. This serum either agglutinates the bacteria or does 
not, and the diagnosis is made accordingly. 

2. This method can be used in the diagnosis of those sus- 
pected cases where there is a rise of temperature and conse- 
quently where it is impossible to use Mallein. 

3. A few drops of serum from a dead animal may be sub- 
jected to this test, thus confirming a diagnosis made before 
death. 

4. Diagnosis by this method can be quickly and conven- 
iently made. The blood may be collected from a number of 
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animals, and the proper dilutions of the different sera may be p 
placed in the proper amount of suspension fluid in a very short it 
time. ‘The tubes are then put in a warm place and the com- el 
plete reactions generally occur in about 24 hours. te 
5. The process of making the test, as directed in this outfit, di 
can be carried out without the least difficulty by any careful te 
veterinarian. at 
6. The experience of those who have employed this method m 
of diagnosing glanders shows that it is accurate. in 
Practical Application of the Agglutination Method.—The n¢ 
details of the technique in carrying out a test of suspected an 
glandered serum, as heretofore described, have been such that or 
it could be made only in the laboratory. Even then it is nec- 
essary to have ready the “test fluid” or suspension of dead tai 
glanders germs, which must be made from a good working cul- na 
ture of the proper age and virulence. Pipettes, diluting fluids 
and other laboratory equipment must be at hand, all of which 
envolves considerable expense in time and money. It seemed sal 
to us that the method was of sufficient importance to the veteri- 
nary profession to warrant a careful investigation, in order to sus 
find a simple and reliable means of making the reaction more bee 
generally useful. Asa result of such consideration, we were ser’ 


able to devise an apparatus, which may be called a Glanders 
Agglutometer, and technique which seems to fully answer the 
purpose. 

The two important features of the modification are the pro- 
duction of (1) a permanent “test fluid” or suspension, and (2) 
the use of filter-paper discs to collect the serum. We have 
experimental evidence that a carefully prepared carbolized salt 
suspension of the dead glanders germs will remain permanent and 
“stand up” or remain uniformly cloudy indefinitely. It has 
been shown that a carbolized salt suspension will fully retain its 
agglutinating properties when brought in contact with gland- 
ered serum, when kept at room temperature for six months or 
longer. Filter-paper discs are used to collect the serum the 
game as suggested by Dr. Carroll for typhoid fever, and thus all 
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pipettes and diluting fluids are eliminated. By careful weigh- 
ing and measuring, filter-paper discs were cut of such a diam- 
eter that approximately definite amounts of serum would be 
taken up when they were saturated with the serum. Thus, a 
disc cut from a filter-paper of a particular thickness and consis- 
tency, having a diameter of 4.6 millimetres, will, when satur- 
ated with serum, retain approximately 3/500 of a cubic centi- 
metre of serum. When care is exercised in using the discs and 
introducing them into the suspension fluid, the dilution dces 
not vary in accuracy to any greater degree than when pipettes 
and diluting fluids are used. In fact probably less, as but one 
operation is required. 

The accompanying table gives the comparative results ob- 
tained by the use of the discs and diluting fluids in an exami- 
nation of the blood serum of a total of 58 horses. 

APPARATUS NECESSARY TO MAKE THE TEST. 

1. Twenty-two test tubes, enough to test five animals at the 
same time. 

2. Two control tubes: a “negative control,” containing the 
suspension fluid to which normal horse serum has previously 
been added, and a “positive control” to which glandered horse 
serum has previously been added. 

3. Paper discs for collecting the serum. 

4. One bottle of “test fluid” or sterile permanent suspen- 


sion of dead glanders germs. Enough to test five ani- 
HOW TO MAKE THE TEST; 


1. Procuring the serum.—A smal] amount of blood should 
be drawn from the jugular vein of the animal to be tested. 
First clean the part thoroughly with soap and water, and then 
with 5 per cent. carbolic acid or some germicidal agent. With 
a trochar, or a needle, puncture the jugular vein and draw a 
small amount, 10 or 20 centimetres, of blood into a clean vial or 
wide-mouthed bottle. The date and history of the case should 
be recorded and sample of blood should be marked. The re- 
ceptacle for collecting the blood should have a wide mouth so that 
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TABLE. 


Results obtained by the use of 


Results obtained by the use 


— indicates the absence of any reaction. 


diluting fluids and pipettes. of the paper discs. degrees. 
Dilutions. Dilutions. 
No. of | 
Horse. | I-200! 1-500; 1-800 I-1200]} I-200  I-500} I-800,I-1200 
I x x x xc x = - xc 
2 x x x x x x x xc 
4 x x x xc 3 x x > 
x xc xc x | x xc — 
8 x x xc | xe — | 
16 xc — xc | — — 
17 x xc | xc | — x | xe | xc | — soe’ bx ok 
ox | — |x | 
Ig x x x x x x x x 
2I x xc =c x xc xc 
23 x x ¥ x x x xc 
24. “Ee xc xc — xc xc 2 8° 
25 | x xc xc x xc 24° 
26 x xc xc x xc ZC =c 
27 x xc — xc xc 
28 xc xc xc xc 16° 
~~ x x xc xc xc 4.6° 
3° | = = xc xc = x xc xc 
x xc xc | — x xc xe 2.89 
— 32 zx x xc xc x x x x 
33 x x xc xc x x xc xc 
(34 x xc x xc 
36 xc — — |} xe 2. * 
37 x xc xc — |} xe xc xc 3.6° 
38 x x -- — || x x x — ‘. 
39 x x — || x x x 
40 x x x x x x x x 1 4° 
4! = 3 x x x x x x x 4.4° 
42 x x xc _- x x xc — 2.6” 
44 x x xc xc x x xc 
45 xc =c xc xc 
46 x =c xc = xc xc 
47 x me x x || x x x |= 
48 x x x xc x x x xc P 
51 x xc — x xe 
55 x x x xc x x x xc 
57 x xc xc —_ x xe xc | — a 
58 | xc — '| xe |) 
NOTE: x indicates a positive reaction, the supernatent fluid being completely clear. 


xc indicates a positive reaction, the supernatant fluid being somewhat cloudy. 


Rise in temp. in 
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AGGLUTINATION. 


the paper discs can be placed in the serum for saturation and re- 
moved without difficulty. Allow the bottle containing the 
blood to stand fora few minutes until the blood clots and the se- 
rum separates. 

2. Distributing the suspenston.—Shake well the bottle 
containing the “test fluid” or suspension of dead glanders 
germs, and pour from this bottle into one each of the tubes 
labeled 200, 500, 800, t200, enough of the “test fluid” to fill 
the tube just to the mark. This mark graduates the tube so 
that it contains 3 cubic centimetres of the test fluid when filled 
just up tothe mark of graduation. Care should be used to place 
exactly 3 cubic centimetres of the fluid in each tube. 

Making the test.—The paper discs are of four sizes. The 
first or largest size discs are each 7.4 millimetres in diameter, 
and retain approximately 3/200 of a cubic centimetre of serum. 
The second, third and fourth, or smaller size discs, are 4.6, 3.7 
and 3 millimetres in diameter, and retain approximately 3/500, 
3/800 and 1/400 cubic centimetres of serum respectively. 

After the serum has separated sufficiently from the clotted 
blood, introduce one of the largest size discs, labeled No. 1, into 
the serum, and when it is saturated drop the disc into the test 
tube labeled 200. This gives a serum dilution of approximately 
I part of serum to 200 parts of dilution or “test fluid.” Zhe 
disc should be saturated, not by submerging in the serum, but 
by holding it so that the edge touches the surface of the serum 
long enough for the disc to be thoroughly saturated. By press- 
ing the point of any sharp-pointed instrument into a paper disc 
it can be handled readily. The discs should be saturated with 
the serum without touching the sides of the bottle or test tube, 
and without being loosened from the sharp-pointed instrument. 
An extra long pin or darning needle will do. 

Observing the same precaution as with the first disc, satu- 
rate one each of the second, third and fourth, or smallest size 
7 discs, with the serum, and drop them into the tubes labeled 500, 

800, and 1,200 respectively. This gives serum dilutions of 1 to 
500, 1 to 800, and 1 to 1200. Care should be taken to get the 
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disc thoroughly saturated with the serum and not to touch the 
sides of the bottle or tube with the saturated disc, because the 
disc should carry the serum to full saturation in order to make | 
the proper dilution to the 3 cubic centimetres of test fluid. At | 
the same time, care should be exercised not to allow even a | 
very small drop of serum to cling to the paper disc. The disc 
should. be only thoroughly saturated, and no more or no less 
serum should be introduced into the tube.of suspension fluid. 


One should also make sure that no serum clings to the pin t 
or sharp-pointed instrument, because in that case more would { 
be added, and therefore the test would be incorrect. As has ( 
been stated, normal horse serum will agglutinate the glanders c 
germs in the suspension, if enough of the normal serum be C 
added to the suspension. Normal serum frequently reacts in a s 
dilution of 1 to 200 and sometimes in a dilution as high as 1 to e 
500. Therefore it is clearly apparent that the greatest care s 
should be exercised in collecting the serum and introducing it c 
into the suspensions. Be sure that the right size discs are i 
placed into their respective tubes exactly as directed. Do not ii 
allow these discs to get spilled and mixed up. If they should 0 
by accident become mixed, use the greatest care in sorting p 
out the four different sizes and placing each size in separate ) 
vials. N 

After saturating the discs with the serum and introducing o 
them into the test tubes, cork them, and after shaking each h 
tube, put them in a warm place. Inthe laboratory the tubes are h 
placed in an incubator which maintains a temperature of 37° C., T 
98° F., or about body temperature. An incubator, however, fr 
is not necessary, but it isimportant that they shouldbe put in g! 
some warm place, the temperature of which is not far from 37° ae 
C., or body temperature. They may be placed behind a kitchen ti 
stove or radiator, or wherever a fairly uniform temperature can gl 
be conveniently maintained. _ gi 

After the saturated discs have remained in the four tubes of in 

suspension long enough for the serum to be disseminated rr) 
through the fluid (a few minutes), tip the tube upside down and ne 
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he to stick to the cork or side of the tube. This removesthe disc 


ke from the fluid and allows the characteristic film of agglutinated Pe 
At bacteria, in case of a positive reaction, to be easily seen in the 
a bottom of the tube. | 
sc Making a test of a number of cases at the same time.—The | 4 
aSS above directions are given for making the test of a single case. 
A number of animals may be conveniently tested at the same 
in time. Ineach outfit there are a sufficient number of tubes to 
Id test five animals simultaneously. After procuring the samples 
as of serum, five or more cases may be tested almost as quickly as _ 
TS one case. Each of the five rows of tubes in the outfit are placed 
be opposite the numerals, I., II., III., 1V. and V. When testing © 
la several animals at the same time, it is convenient to indicate | 
to each case in the notes or records by the numerals, thus making _ 
ire sure that one will not get the different cases under observation — 
it confused. For instance, Case I., bay mare; Case II., gray geld- 
ire ing, etc. In testing a number of horses at the same time one © 
tot important point must be observed, viz. : do not allow one sample 
1d of serum to be contaminated by another. In other words, sup- _ 
ng pose fifteen horses are being tested at the same time and horse 
ite one is a glandered horse, while horse five is a healthy horse. | 
Now, if in any manner, a small amount of serum from horse | 
ng oneis placed in the four tubes used in testing the serum from © 
ch horse five, then that small amount of glandered serum from 
ire horse one would cause the bacteria to agglutinate in those tubes. 
a There would then be a positive reaction in the test of the serum _ 
er, from the normal horse, and the case would be diagnosed as 
in glanders and the animal condemned. A very small amount of 
iw? serum from a severe case of glanders will cause an agglutina- 
en tion of the glanders organisms. Not infrequently one part of 
an glandered serum to from 3,000 to 8,000 parts of dilution will 


give a positive reaction. Therefore, the importance of exercis- 
ing the greatest care in this particular is clearly evident. When 
collecting the blood trom a number of horses, wash the trachar, or 
needle, and the hands in some germicidal fluid after each opera- 
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tion. In saturating the discs with the serum, carefully wash and 
wipe the pin or sharp-pointed instrument used in picking up 
the discs after preparing the four tubes for each case. Ifa pin 
is used in picking up the discs, as an extra precaution, use a 
different pin with each sample of serum. Do not allow the least 
bit of serum from one animal to come into contact with the serum 
of any other animal, or with the suspension fluid in any tubes 
used for testing any other animal. 

Time necessary for reaction to take place.-—The agglutina- 
tion may begin in six or eight hours after the tubes have been 
put ina warm place. The reaction may be complete at the 
end of 24 hours. Unless all the reactions are complete after 
standing 24 hours, the tubes should be re-examined at the end 
of 48 hours, as reactions may occur after 24 hours. 

The reaction will generally take place in 24 hours. After 
the reaction is complete, further standing produces no changes 
in the suspension fluid. 

The reaction.—When the reaction is positive, the dead glan- 
ders germs agglutinate, forming flocculent masses of bacteria 
throughout the tube of suspension fluid. These flocculent 

_ masses gradually settle to the bottom of the tube. The positive 
_ reaction, therefore, consists of a layer of the agglutinated and 
_ precipitated bacteria, covering the entire concavity at the bot- 
tom of the tube. This film-like sediment may become so dense 
that it rolls in at the sides. The fluid in the tube generally be- 
- comes clear in the lower dilutions. In the higher dilutions the 
- fluid may be slightly cloudy at the end of the reaction, show- 
ing that all the bacteria have not become agglutinated. Ifa 
clearly visible, film-like, flocculent layer of bacteria covers the 
: bottom of the tube, the reaction is to be regarded as positive, 
_ whether the supernatent fluid has become completely clear or not. 
Do not shake the tubes at any time while the reaction is taking 
place, as this may interfere with a complete reaction. An exam- 
ination of the tube labeled ‘Positive Control,” to which glandered 
serum in a dilution of 1 to 1200 has been added, will indicate the 
_ appearance of a positive reaction. A/ways compare with the 
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two control tubes labeled “Positive Control” and “Negative — 


Control.” 

In making an examination of the tubes, face a well-lighted _ 
window and incline the tube toward the window at suchan _ 
angle that the greater part of the bottom of the tube is visible. 
Now hold the small box containing the paper discs against the 
tube, between it and the window, thus forming a black back- 
ground. Turn the tube around slowly and the film-like floccu- 


lent layer of agglutinated bacteria in the bottom of the tube _ 


will be clearly apparent when a positive reaction is present. 
In the lower dilutions (1-200 and 1-500) the fluid in the tube 
will generally be completely clear, all of the bacteria having ae 
agglutinated and settled at the bottom of the tube. Sometimes 
the fluid may be somewhat cloudy in the higher dilutions (1- 
800 and 1-1200), but if a clearly evident film of agglutinated 
bacteria is present in the tube, the reaction is to be regarded as 
positive. If the reaction is positive, however, the supernatant 
fluid will always be less cloudy than that of the negative tube. 
A negative result is indicated by a uniform cloudiness of 
the suspension fluid, no change having taken place after the 
addition of the saturated discs. There will be a small round 
spot of sediment in the centre of the concavity at the bottom of 
the tube. The tubes giving negative results will appear exactly 
like the tube labeled ‘‘Negative Control,” as to the degree of 
cloudiness and amount of sediment that may be present. 
DIAGNOSIS. 


“7a Negative results in all four tubes show that glanders is 


not present. 

2. When a positive reaction occurs in tube labeled 200 
(I part serum to 200 parts diluting fluid), with negative results 
in all of the other three tubes, a diagnosis of glanders is not 
indicated. 

3. Ifa positive reaction occurs in the absence of symptoms 
of glandets in the animal, in tubes labeled 200 and 500, and no 
sign of a positive reaction occurs in tubes labeled 800 and 1200, 
the case should be considered as suspicious and the animal 
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should be retested in from a few days to three weeks later. If, 
on being retested, a positive reaction is shown in tube labeled 
800 or higher, the case should be diagnosed as glanders. If the 
second test gives the same results as the first, viz.: positive re- 
actions only at 200 and 500, the animal should be regarded as 
free from glanders. 

4. If a positive reaction occurs in tubes labeled 200, 500 
and 800, and no sign of a reaction occurs in tube labeled 1200, 
while there are no symptoms of glanders after careful examina- 
tion and no history of glanders, the case should be regarded as 
very suspicious. The animal should be closely watched and 
should be retested not later than one week after the first test. 
If a stronger reaction occurs, or a positive reaction takes place 
in tube labeled 1200, the case should be given a positive diag- 
nosis at once. A reaction similar to that obtained at the first 
test (a positive reaction in tubes 200, 500, and 800) indicates 
that the animal is free from the disease. 

5. If,in the absence of symptoms, a positive reaction oceurts 
in all four tubes, the case should be diagnosed at once as glan- 
ders. 

6. Positive reactions in any of the tubes higher than tube 
labeled 200, when symptoms of glanders are present, indicate 
that the animal is glandered and should be destroyed. 

7. If the animal shows marked symptoms of the disease, 
positive reactions will in all probability occur in all four tubes. 

8. In addition to the determination of a negative, a suspi- 
cious or a positive case of glanders, the degree of infection may . | 
possibly be revealed by the reaction being either tardy or 74 
prompt, weak or strong. 


pre 


NEUROTOMY IN THE HORSE 


ACCORDING to a special dispatch to the New York Sum, rt 
“The worship of dogs and cats by the members of English so- oa 
ciety has evolved a new profession for women. ‘Two guineas a y Wu me 
week, with residence and board, can be earned by nurses skilled | ! F 
in the care of sick animals. There is a training school for such 
nurses in London, where certificates are granted to apt pupils | : 
after six months’ experience, and those holding them do not | rh 
- seem to experience any difficulty in obtaining occupation.” 
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NEUROTOMY IN THE HORSE. 


On the posterior extremities neurotomy was performed on 
125 horses with the resection of 239 nerves, as the following 
table shows: 


Left tibial and peroneal nerves . 

Right tibial and peroneal nerves... . 
Tibial and peroneal nerves on both feet . 
Right tibial nerve . 


sows | ewe 


If we add the cases operated on by me previously and also 

those after the period of observation (Dec., 1904), the number 

then becomes not inconsiderably increased so that in regard to 

technic and results of these operations we may expect some val- 
uable conclusions. 

If grouped according to diagnosis, we get the following 


with result, 


+ 
° 


: RIGHT EXTREMITY. 
Diagnosis. 
Spavin 
 Spavin (?) . 
Osteophytes, joint. 
Osteophytes, fetlock joint . 
i _ Osteophytes, fetlock joint and hard gall . 
Ringbone, pastern joint . 
High degree of lameness in of (conse 2 
Ringbone and a soft gall . 
Enlargement of the os suffraginis, gall of the tendou sheath 
Lameness of the coffin joint... ... 
Chronic inflammation of tendon and tention. sheath. 


Very lame 


for 6 months. 


opavin oF 
leg. 


0 yrs 


Light draught 


LEFT EXTREMITY. 
Diagnosis. 


Gelding. 
horse. 


Spavin and ringhone 
Sidebone, hock joint . 


125 
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THEODOR SCHMIDT. 


Diagnosis. 
Ringbone 
Thickening of the Senor tendon aud sheath . 

Lameness of the coffin joint . : 

Looseness and atony of the ligaments él the fetlock joint . 
A high degree of lameness of the muscles and tendons of support . 


BoTH EXTREMITIES. 
Diagnosis. Cases. 

In the 125 iia on which neurotomy of the posterier ex- 
tremities was performed, in 21 cases (16.8 per cent. of the cases 
operated on) during the period of observation severe lesions de- 
veloped which made it necessary to do away with the animals. 
These were rupture of the flexor tendon of the coffin bone at the 
height of the sesamoid bones in 7 cases or 5.6 per cent., frac- 
tures in 7 cases or 5.6 per cent., sloughing of the hoof in five 
cases or 4 per cent., suppuration of the tendon sheath in 1 case 
or 8 per cent., perforation of the horny sole in 1 case or 8 per 
cent. 

Rupture of the flexor tendon of the coffin bone at the height 
of the sesamoid bones was observed in case 42, a heavy draught 
horse (looseness and atony of the ligaments of the fetlock joint) ; 
two months after the operation. In a second case also (No. 3), 
a heavy draught horse (hard gall of the tendon sheath at the fet- 
lock) ; 3 months after the operation ; tendon fibrillated, ossifica- 
tion in this and in the tendon sheath. In a third case (No. 8), 
a heavy draught horse (spavin ?); five months after the opera- 
tion. Ina fourth case (No. 99) a light draught horse (spavin) ; 
6 months after the operation. Ina fifth case (No. 87) a heavy 
draught horse (a wind gall) ; 2 years after the operation. In a 
sixth case (No. 66) a trotting horse (sidebone on the fetlock 
and a hard gall); 2% years after the operation. In a seventh 
case (No. 64) (ringbone and windgall); 3} years after the 
operation. 


Fractures. 
1. Case 92, a heavy draught horse (spavin); 2 months after 
the operation ; the clinical prominence found corresponded to a 
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fracture of the os tarsi centrale and os cuneiforme tertium. 

2. Case 58, driver (spavin) ; 3 months after the operation ; 
oblique fracture of the os suffraginis from getting caught in the 
street car track. 

3. Case 51, driver (spavin ?); 414 months after the opera- 
tion; oblique fracture of the os suffraginis. 

4. Case 114,a heavy draught horse (ringbone at the fet- 
lock); 6 months after the operation ; communicated fracture of 
the os suffraginis. 

5. Case 17,a light draught horse (spavin); 7%4 months after 
the operation ; fracture of the os cuneiforme tertium in the 
frontal plane. 

6. Case 61, driver (spavin); 1% years after the operation ; 
suddenly great lameness and swelling of the hock, fracture of 
the rarefied os tarsi centrale and os cuneiforme tertium. 

7 Case 116,a heavy draught horse (spavin); 1 year and 
seven months after the operation, fracture of the navicular bone 
in consequeuce of a nail puncture. 

Sloughing of the Hoof. 

1. Case 68,a light carriage horse (spavin) ; 3 weeks after the 
operation, fracture of the coffin bone and sloughing of the hoof. 

2. Case 49, a heavy carriage horse (spavin) ; 2 months after 
the operation. 

3. Case 85, driver (spavin); one year after the operation. 

4. Case 6, a heavy draught horse (cause of lameness ?) ; six 
and a half years after the operation in consequence of bad nail- 
ing. 

5. Case 48, a light carriage horse (spavin); 4 years and 
3 months after the operation, following inflammation of the 
lymph vessels. 

Suppuration of Tendon Sheaths. 
Case 9,a heavy draught horse (metastatic inflammation of 
the tendon sheath); 8 days after the operation. 
Perforation of the Horny Sole through the Coffin Bone. 
7 Case 60, a heavy draught horse, spavin; 17 days after the 
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Case 8, spavin (?), tibial nerve. Lameness disappeared, after 


THEODOR SCHMIDT. 


In the following appear a few cases which, taken together, 
should serve as control experiments to show whether the double 
neurotomy is always indicated in spavin or whether the resec- 
tion of one nerve would be sufficient. 

Case 4, spavin, tibial nerve (1899) with a result. Reported 
to be still in service in the summer of 1904. $57) 16 26a 

Case 5, spavin, tibial nerve. Lesslameness. 

Case 7, spavin, tibial nerve. No result. 


5 months rupture of the flexor tendons. 

Case 10, side bone (hock joint), tibial nerve. No result. 
Case 13, spavin, April 17, 1899, tibial nerve. No essential 
change. April 25, 1899, peroneal nerve, complete result. 

Case 14, spavin (a greater degree of lameness), April 28, 
1899, tibial nerve, no result. May 19, 1899, peroneal nerve, 
lameness disappeared. | 

Case 18, spavin, May 30, 1899, peroneal nerve, without re- 
sult. June 25, 1899, tibial nerve, lameness disappeared. 

Cases 5, 7, 10, 13, 14, and 18 show the necessity for double 
neurotomy, so that in all the remaining cases both nerve trunks 
were cut. In case 8 the lameness was due to the presence of 
the spavin node, which caused pathological changes in the ten- 
don at the height of the sesamoid bones. 

Case 4 shows that no spavin lameness had been exhibited, 
although in the presence of a distinct spavin node, with a lame- 
ness which was called spavin lameness, and with otherwise 
negative results. The second possible explanation is an abnor- 
mal branching of the nerve; in this case the branch to the hock 
joint may have been wanting. This, however, is less prob- 
able. 

The pathological and anatomical conditions in cases 17 and 
61 correspond completly to the case observed and described by 
Frohner (Neue Mitteilungen iiber die Doppelneurotomie beim 
Spat. Monatshefte f prakt. Tierhetlk., X1. Bd.). The line of 
fracture in both cases went through the frontal plane of the 
bone. The preparation from case 61 is in my possession and is 
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an exact duplicate of Fréhner’s case. The fracture occurred 4 
months after the neurotomy in Fréhner’s case ; in my case No. | 
17, after 7 months; in my case 61, after 1% years. In cases 54, 
55, 80 and 92 toconclude the clinical picture we likewise find 
fractures of the tarsal bones. The explariation of the occurrence 
of these fractures is given by Frohner in the following abstract : 
“On the other hand, in 2 of the 20 horses, eight and four months 
respectively after the neurotomy: bone fractures occurred in the 
leg operated on, one fracture of the sesamoid bones and one of 
the os tarsale tertium or cuneiforme tertium. These may be re- 
ferred indirectly to the resection of the nerve in accordance with 
the experiences known to follow other neurotomies. They must 
be explained pathologically in this way, either that trophic dis- 
turbances are brought about in the bone concerned by the neurot- 
omy or that the horses, after the resection of both nerves on the 
leg in question, lose the power to measure rightly the strength 
necessary for stepping and walking and on this account use ex- 
cessive force in the limb operated on, leading to bone fractures 
(spontaneous fractures). The latter interpretation appears to 
me the more probable.” 

I should like to agree with Frohner’s view. All these 
cases have in common that an opportune cause, a trauma (hard 
drive, etc.) is assignable. The special explanation of my case 
61 by thropic disturbance, which first brought about such 
changes 1% years after the operation, that the tarsal bones no 
longer provided the necessary resistence to pressure, appears 
forced tome. Weare, however, always to consider whether 
trophic disturbances do not favor somewhat the rarefaction of 
the bones named. At any rate, there was among my cases one 
with pronounced rarefying ostitis present in the fractured tarsal 
bones. Frohner’s explanation is sufficient also for the cases of 
tendon rupture, since the heavier stepping and walking must 
destroy the tendons injured in their tense condition (infiltration 
of lime salts and ossification in the tendons and in the lamina of 
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In conclusion I should like to add a few observations worthy 
of notice in this connection. 


Neuromata occurred but once and then on the proximal de 
stump of the tibial nerve (case 23). This was a hard, very ve 
painful node, larger than a hazel nut, felt at the upper end of - 
the tibial operation scar below the fascia. Hyperzesthesia was Ca 
present in the extremity operated on. the 

Here and there I could observe during the operations that tra 
the nerve trunk was imbedded in a callus of connective tissue. ua 
The nerves concerned appeared to have enlarged to about twice ant 
or three times their original size, the epineurium was consider- the 
ably increased, the nerve bundles were pressed further apart by Fri 
increased perineurium, so that it must have been due to neu- mit 
ritis. Unfortunately, the histological facts are wanting, and the Ber 
cases met with were not recorded very minutely. esp 


Several neurectomies of the median nerve were interesting tlor 


in that a very considerable amount of a clear, serous fluid was of | 
observed to exude corresponding to the use of hamostatics tect 
during the isolation of the nerve trunk. This was due to the that 
injury of the lymphatic trunks which accompany the larger inc 
bloodvessels. ‘The exudation of this clear fluid (lymph) per- larg 
sisted for several days from the lower angle of the wound, and rich 
it seemed to retard somewhat the process of healing. Other- to a: 

in tl 


wise no injury was observed. 
The results on the hoof were not constant. ‘Thus in the to tl 


first case (median nerve) a more rapid growth of horn came 
solidly into place, while in case 25 a diminished growth was whic 

, present. At the same time the hoof became very wide in the edge 
quarters. agall 
4 In case 4 the horn of the hoof became very hard, dry, and mig! 
brittle. In narrow heeled or hoof bound animals repeatedly I 
could be seen a distinct widening of the hoof in the course of . 29," 

- several months. Whether the more frequent appearance of 7 fecte 

_ sloughing of the hoof on the fore foot (17.7 per cent. as opposed PU covet 
to 4 per cent. on the hind foot) can be explained alone by the =e 

- greater frequency of breaking this one and by the greater con- P- ee 
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cussion to which the anterior limbs are exposed, is difficult to 
decide. Whether or not some diseased conditions of the great 
venous and lymphatic trunks in close proximity to which the 
neurotomy of the median nerve is performed, also play a role, I 
can only offer as a suggestion based on anatomy. At any rate, 
there are not infrequently large oedematous swellings and infil- 
trations met with on the anterior extremities, and these event- 
ually, for the purpose of explanation, suygest trophic disturb- 
ances, perhaps of the vaso motors, perhaps of trophic nerves of 
their own, present in like manner in both fore and hind limbs. 
Frick in his admirable work on neurectomy (Die Neurectomie 
mit Riicksicht auf ihre Indicationen und Kontraindicationen. 
3erliner Tierarztl. Wochenschr. Nr. 28, Jg. 1895.) discusses 
especially the indications and contra-indications for the opera- 
tion, as well as its value, and says that the so-called sloughing 
of the hoof is not yet an entirely explained result of the neu- 
rectomy, with which conclusion I must agree. Frick believes 
that equally with the mechanical strain of the increased work 
in connection with the increased moisture preceding this (en- 
largement of the bloodvessels, increased blood stream and 
richer nourishment of the parts concerned, especially the hoof) 
to an increased production of young, insufficiently horny cells 
in the transition layer between the corion and the horn capsule, 
to these must be ascribed an etiological significance. 

In the case histories some diseases of the hoof are recorded 
which were not followed by evil results. With an early knowl- 
edge of the injury and opportune treatment many horses are 
again completely restored. From the large number of cases I 
- might cite a few as examples: 

1. Case 6. Chronic periarthritis at the fetlock joint, July 

29, 99, median and ulnar nerve, up to January, 1904, twice .f- 
fected with stone bruise, connected with slight lameness. Re- 
covery. 

2, Case 15. Ringbone and ossification of the coffin cartil- 
ages, October 4, ’99, volar nerves, stone bruises several times 
on the hoof of the extremity operated on, without injury. 
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3. Case 17. Chronic periarthritis at the carpus, Oct. 10, ’99, 
median and ulnar nerve, in the year 1902, penetrating fissure 
of the hoof, phlegmon, operation and recovery. 

4. Case 25. Thickening of the tendon, Dec. 2, ’99, median 
nerve. 

(a) One year after the operation, a superficial stone bruise 
caused a slight lameness. 

(b) May, 1903, injured in shoeing, lameness. 

(c) February and March, 1904, coffin cartilage fistula (on 
the inner side), recovery. 

In addition, cases 29 and 32 with stone bruises, recovery, 
many others besides. ° 

In the inflammatory processes of the hoof matrix, even af- 
ter resection of both principal nerve trunks, pain could be dem- 
onstrated repeatedly. Hence the original pain indicating the 
necessity of neurotomy was still present, or merely returned 
with better functioning of the extremity, and as I could con- 
- vince myself by amputation of the stump of the nerve, a regen- 
eration of this had not taken place, thus the connection was 
still broken. ‘This manifestation of pain may be explained by 
the fact that:sensory twigs of other nerves enter the nerve 
trunks, so that the peripheral ends resected by the neurotomy, 
for example, of the median nerve (Arloing and Tripier), are yet 
sensitive. On the other hand, it is to be considered whether in 
the course of time the neighboring nerves do not send out twigs 
into the region deprived of nerve supply (in man into the tri- 
geminal area, after extirpation of the Gasserian ganglion) and 
so effect a narrowing of the numb portion. Both cases were 
considered in connection with the pectoral limbs of the horse. 
(1) The nervus cutaneus antebrachii lateralis, which is given off 
b xs by the median nerve in the middle of the arm (upper arm) and 
.o - distributes branches to the skin of the anterior and medial sur- 
faces of the forearm, the carpus and metacarpus down to the 
- fetlock joint. (2) Possibly the ramus superficialis of the ulnar 

nerve, which is distributed on the anterior and outer side of the 
carpus and metacarpus down to the fetlock joint, in case it 
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branches off higher up than usual. (3) The nervus cutaneus 
antibrachii dorsalis of the radial nerve which, indeed, would 
have to go a long way downward from the carpus. On the 
pelvic limbs, the nervus peroneus superficialis and the nervus 
cutaneus sure posterior would have to perform the task. 

In the extremities on which neurotomy had been performed 
the appearance of parzesthesia was repeatedly noted. 

In one case of nerve resection on the volar nerves there was 
observed a heavy stamping of the foot continuing for several 
hours. In case 11 it is noted that from time to time a large 
area of irritation or itching could be noticed on the scar of the 
neurectomy of the peroneal nerve. The horse tried to bite 
this. 

In case 16 after the double neurotomy of the median and 
ulnar nerves, there was present on the leg a permanent area of 
irritation. In case 4 after resection of the median nerve irrita- 
tion over the ringbone was in process of development because 
of biting the skin at that point. Through repeated nibbling 
and rubbing with the teeth not alone the skin but even the 
periosteum was penetrated so that the bone lay bare. In this 
way I saw an ulcer become established, which required a long 
time for healing. 

In regard to the technic of the operation I should like to 
give the most important of my experiences. 

The median nerve is best found somewhat below in the line 
of the elbow joint, on which account the foot in the shoulder 
must be drawn strongly outward and at the same time held for- 
ward midway. The assertion that the nerve is to be felt as a 
strong cord by palpation by stroking in an oblique direction to 
the longitudinal axis of the limb, applies only to thin and lean 
animals and is recommended for use on the cadaver also for 
want of a better landmark. In well-nourished muscular horses 
it is impossible to palpate the nerve cord with certainty through 
the antibrachial (forearm) portion (pars sterno-costalis) of the 
musculus pectoralis superficialis (pectoralis major of the human 
subject). On this account one must rely on the pulsation of the 
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arteria mediano-radialis and cut directly down on the pulsating 


vessel. The length of the incision (6-8 cm.) depends on the 
thickness of the soft parts. The upper angle of the wound lies 
in line with the elbow joint. The vessels in the subdermal tis- 
sues and in the musculus pectoralis which come under the 
knife, are looked after to provide against hemorrhage. After 
the muscle is completely divided the yellowish white fascia of 
the forearm comes into view. ‘The edges of the wound are 
now kept apart by means of hooks and the palpating finger can 
now feel the artery distinctly and usually also the nerve cord. 
In my neurotomies of the median nerve (over 100 cases) the 
artery at this point was situated in front (dorsally), the nerve 
behind. In but three cases did the median nerve have another 
position, once in front of the artery (dorsally) and twice covered 
by the artery, thus laterally from it. The topographical rela- 
tions at this place are thus as follows: Directly below the fascia 
of the forearm lies the artery toward the front (dorsally), be- 
hind this is situated on account of its more flattened form at a 
somewhat deeper level of the nerve trunk, which covers the 
mediano-radial veins laterally situated from it. I now lay .the 
index and middle fingers of the left hand on the pulsating ves- 
sel and parallel to this cut through about 5 mm. volarwards 
from (behind) the fascia of the forearm, whereby the nerve ap- 
pears in the slit or space of the fascia, many times even pushing 
out of this. It is not usually necessary to extirpate a piece of 
the fascia. Now some fat tissue present (in very fat animals) is 
pressed out and the connective tissue of the vascular sheath 
(vagina vasOrum) joining the nerve to the neighboring structures 
is carefully divided with the point of the scalpel on its anterior 
and posterior borders, so that one may push away the nerve 
trunk in the opposite direction with the surgical forceps. In 
this way the mediano-radial veins, covered by the nerve, come 
into view and it is now easy to keep the completely isolated 
median nerve on a hollow sound bent somewhat at the point 


(Struska, Lehrbuch der Anatomie). The mediano-radial vein. 


usually divides into two branches enclosing the median artery. 
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I now cut through the nerve in the upper angle of the wound 
with a small scalpel (the herniotome answers the purpose very 
well) and remove from the distal stump a piece about 3 cm. 
long. Approximation of the borders of the skin is by button 
sutures. I do not unite the fascia and muscle. By observing 
these relations it is always easy to find the nerve if. we empha- 
size the fact that the neurotomy of the median nerve more than 
all others demands the greatest care to avoid injury of the ac- 
companying vessels. 

An injury of the mediano-radial artery, the principal artery 
of the fore foot, might be fatal. An injury to the mediano- 
radial-veins must likewise be avoided; this has, however, hap- 
pened once in my experience (Case 9) in securing the nerve on 
the hollow sound with the point of this. I ami convinced in 
this case that the necessarily doubled ligation of the veins with 
needles or with the Dechamp’s hook is hardly practicable, be- 
cause the danger of a new lesion is present, indeed of the neigh- 
boring veins or a connecting branch of the veins which freely 
anastomose here even with proximal and distal compression of 
the vessels by assistants and more complete freedom of the field 
of operation from blood. On this account I have quickly re- 
sected the nerve trunk and then tamponed the wound cavity 
with iodoform gauze, sewing over it. Some blood still trickled 
away when the horse stood up; thus when pressure ceased on 
the scapula lying below, the bleeding stopped. If small needles 
and fine silk are at hand, the repair of the injury to the veins 
follows, which technically is not impracticably difficult, as I was 
convinced in the case of a cut into a greatly dilated vena faci- 
alis (occasioned by the extirpation of a diverticulum of the 
parotid duct larger than a hen’s egg with calcareous incrusta- 
tion of the wall. The mistaken diagnosis was salivary calcu- 
lus). 

The ulnar herve. In the course of the operations I was 
convinced that this nerve is frequently sought for too deeply 
and too far medianly. It lies above the trapezium in the fissure 
distinctly palpable between the two flexors of the knee (mm. 
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flexor and extensor carpi ulnaris) directly beneath the fascia of _ 
the forearm and in the split-like space found between the two 
flexors. It is imbedded in the loose cellular tissue, and accom- 
panies the arteria and vena collateralis ulnaris. If it does not 
immediately come into view after cutting through the fascia, 
we secure the lateral border of the fascia with hooked forceps, 
draw it downward somewhat and look into the loose connective 
tissue between the muscles named, where one has a good guide 
in the vena collateralis ulnaris lying medianly and close to the 
nerve. The insertion of the tenaculum permits of no mistake, 
since the lateral flexor of the knee, together with the nerve 
sought for, can be drawn to one side by the laterally lying 
hook. 

The tibial nerve is easily found in the middle of the space 
between the thick flexor of the coffin bone (M. flexor hallucis 
longus) and the tendon of Achilles. After cutting through the 
skin and fascia one takes up the plantar vein in the anterior 
tenaculum and in the middle of the wound divides the fat tis- 
sue where the nerve passes. This last is first completely iso- 
lated, while being careful to avoid the small recurrent tibial 
artery accompanying it laterally, the injury of which might be 
undesirable, since the cut ends retract into the fatty tissue and 
their recovery delays the operation. 

Nervus peroneus (ramus profundus), peroneal nerve (deep 
branch). I operate at the junction of the middle and inferior 
thirds of the durso-lateral surface of the leg and confine myself 
to the boundary between the muscular bellies of the long and 
lateral extensors of the toe (M. extensor digit pedis longus and 
lateralis). This boundary is marked by a shallow groove and 
a firmer resistance of the soft parts, which are caused by the 
anterior lateral intermuscular ligament (septum intermusculare 
laterale anterius), which passes from the common muscular 
sheath of the leg to the fibula and tibia respectively. (The 
Fascias of the Horse, by Prof. Eichbaum-Giessen. Archives 
fur Wissenschaftl. und Prakt. Tierhetlkunde, XV. Bd.) About 
I cm. in front of (dorsally to) this groove the incision is made 
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through the skin so that the two laminz of the fascia cruris 
(crural fascia) are divided, and the common muscular sheath 
for the long extensor of the toe (m. tibial ant. and m. peroneus 
tertius) is opened. In this sheath the nerve with the blood- 
vessels is enclosed. I now go through the loose connective 
tissue with the index finger of the right hand, and draw the 
muscular belly of the long extensor of the toe forward with a 
broad blunt hook. I then draw backward the lateral extensor 
of the toe covered by the lateral anterior intermuscular liga- 
ment, and the nerve sought for lies free on the m. tibial ant. 
With the Dechamp’s hook one lifts the nerve out and cuts 
through it in the upper angle of the wound. An injury of the 
vena tib. ant. has never occurred in my experience. 

At first merely the skin was sutured. With this plan there 
was twice observed (cases 11 and 14)a secondary healing with 
complications such that the muscular belly of the m. extensor 
digit. pedis longus was swollen so greatly that it extended into 
the space of the crural fascia. Hence occurred large fungus- 
like granulation growths on the crowded, cedematous muscle 
and in spite of the use of knife, scissors, cautery and astringents, 
many weeks were required before a normal granulation tissue 
formed ; hence the same relations were observed as one sees 
sometimes after a lacerated wound frequently on the dorso-lateral 
surface of the leg. Since I also observed similar unfavorable 
sequelze on the part of both flexors of the knee in resection of 
the ulnar nerve, I attempted to avoid them by suturing the 
fascia. Neither the cat-gut sutures or the silk are wholly satis- 
factory. The former is uncertain on account of too early ab- 
sorption, the latter may, if it is not perfectly aseptic, lead to 
long-continued suppuration. On this account I now insert one 
suture through both skin and fascia, which proves satisfactory. 
I first pass a longer silk suture through the skin and the super- 
ficial layer of the crural fascia of the same side about 5 mm. 
from the edge of the wound (more than this is not included be- 
cause the tension of the fascia becomes too great), then through 
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insert three or four such silk sutures (usually three are sufficient) 
depending on the length of the incision.. These are not tied 
at once. Then I close up the skin by button (interrupted) su- 
tures (interrupted sutures to relieve tension are not necessary in 
all cases of neurotomy) orthe running suture. Lastly the cor- 
responding sutures including both skin and fascia are drawn up 
and tied. Inthis way the slit in the fascia closes satisfactorily. 
The sutures, including both skin and fascia, are then removed 
along with the remaining button (interrupted) sutures on the 
eighth or ninthday. After using this method, I have no longer 
seen the unfavorable sequelz mentioned. 

The contribution of Dr. Schmaltz (“ Anatomische Notizen,” 
Berliner Tierarzt. Wochenschr., Nt. 7, 1905) to the effect that 
the peroneal nerve should be sought for below the head of the 
fibula, I have repeatedly proven on the cadaver and also on two 
patients and am convinced that the deep branch is to be easily 
and safely found here. In the neurectomy of this nerve, tracing 
out the muscular branches and the superficial branch is omitted 


on which account the incision of the skin running obliquely: 


forward, is directed further dorsally and somewhat below the 
lower end of the tuberosity of the tibia. After dividing the two 
layers of fascia one finds at oace the groove between the m. ex- 
tensor digitorum pedis longus and lateralis, then divides the 
here thin, common muscular sheath and raises the nerve trunk 
out of the groove. After practicing on the cadaver I am con- 
vinced, that 1-3 cm.. distally from the branching of the ramus 
profundus and the muscular branches going to the m. extensor 
digitorum pedis longus and m. tibialis anterior (Schmalz IV.) 
there is given off constantly from the peroneus profundus a 
branch to the m. extensor digitorum pedis longus at about the 
thickness of a quarter of the nerve trunk, which branch is re- 
sected in the operation at the place designated by Schmalz. By 
means of two neurectomies carried out on the living horse ac- 
cording to this method an atrophy on the part of the long ex- 
tensor of the toe was not established, so that the inference is 
reasonable that the cate itd, mass of the muscular fibres of the 
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muscle named are enervated sufficiently by the muscular 
branch (Schmalz IV.). 


The neurectomy on the volar and-plantar nerves was 
formed in the usual manner. 
With regard to the indications and contra-indications for 


_ neurectomy I can express myself briefly concerning the case 


histories and the unfavorable circumstances. Among the most | 


important contra-indications I should include first brittle and 


otherwise bad hoofs, especially in horses which are inclined to- | 
wards a more rapid gait, secondly, so-called hard galls of the _ 
fetlock on account of the danger of tendon rupture (more fre- 
quent in the posterior extremities), third, tendency toward fis- 
sures even though many weeks have passed since the injury. 
On the strength of my experiences, I have reached the con- 

clusion that neurectomy is only to be performed as a last resort 

in the case of the more valuable horses. It is, however, permis- 
sible as an immediate measure if the indications are present, 


longer period out of service and greater expense. 
q 


PENNSYLVANIA VETERINARIANS are asking their Legisla- 
ture to appropriate sufficient funds to pay for the services of an 
Assistant State Veterinarian, so important has grown the work 
and so large have grown the demands upon that office that the 
present officer is greatly in need of assistance. 

THE suit brought by the Memphis Trotting Association to 
recover the Gold Cup won by E. E. Smathers’ ‘‘Major Delmar,” 
who defeated C. K. G. Billings’ “Lou Dillon,” the suit being 
based upon the alleged “doping” of the latter, brought to the 
front considerable expert veterinary testimony, as to the effects 
of certain poisons and the symptoms of “thumps.” . Aconite is 
the drug alleged to have been administered, but the defence en- 
deavored to prove that the mare was suffering from palpitation 
of the heart, brought on by overtraining. Among the veterin- 
arians who were called were: Drs. J. W. Scheibler, of Mem- 
phis; R. W. McCully and H. D. Gill, of New York. One ex- 
pert said that the effects of aconite would commence in 20 to 40 
minutes after administration, while another claimed that the ef- 
fect would be immediate. 
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OSTEOPOROSIS OR BIGHEAD. 
.. By JoHN R. MOHLER, V. M. D., 
Chief Pathological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D, C. 
Presented to the March Meeting of the Veterinary Association of the District of Columbia, 


My principal object in presenting a paper on osteoporosis to- 
night is not to bring out any new ideas of my own on the sub- 
ject, but rather in the hope of starting a discussion which will 
elicit more important information than I could hope to include. 
As you all know, osteoporosis is a general disease of the bones 
which develops slowly and progressively and is characterized 
by the absorption of the calcareous or compact bony substance 
and the formation of enlarged, softened and porous bone. This 
fragile and deformed condition is particularly manifest in the 
bones of the head, causing enlargement and bulging of the face 
. and jaws, thereby giving rise to the terms bighead and swelled- 
head which are applied to it. The disease affects: horses, mules, 
“te and asses of all ages, classes, breeds, and of both sexes, but is 
probably more frequently observed in mature horses and Shet- 
: land ponies. The disease is found under all soil, food and climatic 
conditions. It may occur in sporadic form, but in certain 
regions, such as South Africa, Hawaii, and in this country, it 
seems to be enzodtic, several cases usually appearing in the 

game stable or on the same farm, and numerous animals being 

affected in the same district. 

Names applied to this disease.—This affection has been 
- commonly termed bighead, swelledhead or bone-softening, by 
horsemen, but it is also known under the more elaborate names 
of osteoclastia, enzodtic ostitis, rarefying ostitis, osteomalacia, 
fragilitis ossium and osseous cachexia. 

History.—Very little literature has been presented on this 
disease, which indicates that either limited attention has been 
given to osteoporosis, or that it has been confused with other 
affections. In Europe the disease appears to be quite rare and 
is usually described as a form of osteomalacia, a disease which 
is not uncommon among cattle of that continent. ‘Bran ~ 
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_ ease” of European horses, said to be due to an excessive bran 
diet, is considered as quite a distinct affection. This latter con- 

dition cannot be differentiated from the “millet disease” of this 
~ country, which is in practically all respects similar to bighead. 


_ lacia cannot be accepted, nor can the infrequency of the former 


O- among horses and the frequency of the latter among other live 
b- stock be conceded on the argument which has been presented, 
i] I - namely, that the better care horses receive prevents them from 
le. Hes becoming affected. In the Southwest, where osteomalacia or 
es p é creeps has notinfrequently been observed by the writer among 
ed range cattle, no case of osteoporosis of the horses using the’same 
ce range has been noted, although the latter animals are given no 
lis more care or attention than the cattle. 
he The appropriate treatment of osteomalacia in cattle is so 
ice well known and so effective that if osteoporosis were a similar 
es, ; equally efficacious. However, this is not the fact. On the other 
is hand, occurrences of osteomalacia on old worn-out soil or land 


et- . deficient in lime salts or from eating food lacking in these bone- - 


tic forming substances, or a lime deficiency in the drinking water, 

in is in perfect accord with our knowledge of the disease. But 

, it osteoporosis may occur on rich, fertile soil, in the best hygienic 

he stables, and in animals receiving the best of care and of bone- 

ng forming foods with a proper amount of mineral salts in the 
drinking water. Bighead probably occurs more frequently in 

en this country than in Europe, and in certain sections appearsin oa 

by an enzootic foim, as it does in Australia, South Africa, India, 

nes Madagascar and Hawaii. In some of these outbreaks in this 

ia, country that have come under observation, the cattle and sheep a 
that have been fed the same hay and grain and stabled inthe 

this same barn have not shown the least evidence of — 

een For these reasons osteoporosis is considered as a complete entity as 7 

her entirely independent of osteomalacia. The disease has been i 

and found in this country in all the states bordering the Delaware 

lich River and the — Bay, in the District of Columbia, in mee 

dis- 
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some of the New England states, and in many of the Southern 
states, especially along the coast, and in regions of low altitude. 

Cause.—The cause of this disease still remains obscure, 
although various theories have been advanced, some entirely 
erroneous, others more or less plausible, but none of these have 
been established. Thus faulty food has been a favorite ex- 
planation, but the idea that feeding fodder and cereals poor in 
mineral salts, and grazing in pastures where the soil is poor in 
lime and phosphates, will cause the disease has been easily dis- 
proved in many instances. This cause is accepted for osteoma- 
lacia in cattle, but not for osteoporosis in horses, since the dis- 
ease is seen on limestone soils as in New York State, and in 
animals generously fed on grain and those which are well fed 
and in good condition, as in many cases in Philadelphia and 
Washington. Some veterinarians have considered that the 
disease started as a muscular rheumatism, which is followed by 
an inflammatory condition of the bones, terminating in osteo- 
porosis ; while others have thought it was due to forced or high 
feeding. ‘The idea that the disease is contagious has been ad- 
vanced by many writers, although no causative agent has been 
isolated. Numerous experiments have been made by inoculat- 
ing the blood of an affected horse into normal horses, but with- 
out results. Also a piece of bone taken by Pearson from a dis- 
eased lower jaw of a colt was transplanted into a cavity made 
for it in the jaw of a normal horse, but without reproducing 
the disease. Prétrone believes that the J/crococcus nitrificans 
causes osteomalacia in man as a result of its producing nitrous 
acid, which absorbs the calcareous tissues. When injected into 
dogs in pure culture a similar disease is produced. It is prob- 
able that if this work is confirmed that a similar causative fac- 
tor will be discovered for osteoporosis. Elliott considers the 
latter to be a microbic affection due to climatic conditions, and 
divides the Island of Hawaii into a district in which the rain- 
fall is 150 inches annually, where bighead is very prevalent, 
and into a second district, which is dry and rarely visited by 
rain, where the disease is unknown. Removal of animals from 
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the wet to the dry district is followed by immediate improve-_ ge 
ment and frequently recovery. In the wet district horses in 
both good and bad stables take the disease, but in the dry dis- 
trict no unfavorable or unhygienic surroundings produce the : 
affection. As both native and imported horses are equally sus- 
ceptible there is no indication of an acquired immunity to be 
observed. If bighead is a microbic affection, and it certainly _ 
has many of the characteristics of an infectious disease, it is 
probable that the cause is a nitrifying organism which prevents | 
the proper assimilation of the nutrient salts, even though these a 
ingredients are contained in the proper proportion in the food. _ 
Or these organisms may act directly on the nerves nourishing | 
the bony structures, as the rabies or tetanus virus does on the © 
central nervous system. Theiler has recently stated that his 
experiments in transfusing blood were also negative, and sug- 
gests that the cause may only be transmitted by an intermediate = ws 
host like in Texas fever. He draws attention to this method 
of spreading East African coast fever, although blood inocula- 
tions are always without result. We know coast fever is ~ 
fectious, that it cannot be transmitted by blood inoculations, ; 
but that it occurs with remarkable ease through ticks coming a 1 
from diseased cattle. That the cause of osteoporosis has not 
been observed may be accounted for by its being invisible even 
to the high powers of the microscope. Onsome farms and in =: 
some stables bighead is quite prevalent, several cases following cS + 
one after another. On one farm of thoroughbreds in Pennsyl- 
vania all the yearling colts and some of the aged horses were 
affected during one year; and on a similar farm in Virginia a 
large proportion of the foals for several years were diseased, 
although the cows of this farm remain unaffected. 
Symptoms.—The commencement of the disease is usually 
unobserved by the owner, and those symptoms which do de- 
velop are generally not well marked or misleading, unless other 
cases have appeared in the vicinity. Until the bones become © 
enlarged the symptoms remain so vague as not to be readily 
diagnosed. The dis may present itself under a variety o 
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symptoms. If the bones of the hock become affected early in 
the disease the animal will first show a hock lameness. If the 


long bones are involved first, symptoms of rheumatism will be ; 


observed, while if the dorsal or lumbar vertebra are affected, 
indications of a strain of the lumbar region are in evidence. 
Probably the first symptom to be noticed is a loss of vitality, 
combined with an irregular appetite or other digestive disturb- 
ance, with a tendency to stumble while in action. Poor masti- 
cation of food resulting from the early changes in the jaw- 
bones may direct attention to the teeth, and a futile attempt is 
sometimes made to relieve this condition by floating the teeth. 
However, these earlier symptoms may pass unobserved, and 
the appearance of an intermittent or migratory lameness, with- 
out any visible lesion to account for it, may be the first sign to 
attract attention. This shifting and indefinite lameness, in- 
volving first one leg and then the other, is very suggestive, and 
is even more important when it is associated with a tendency 
to lic down frequently in the stall, and the absence of a desire 
to get up, or the presence of evident pain, stiffness and difficulty 
in arising. About this time or probably before, swelling of the 


bones of the face and jaw, which is almost constantly present 


in this disease, will be observed. The bones of the lower jaw 
are the most frequently involved, and this condition is readily 
detected with the fingers by the bulging ridge of the bone out- 
side and along the lower edge of the molar teeth. A thicken- 
ing of the lower jaw bone may likewise be identified by feeling 
on both sides of the lower border of the jaw and comparing it 
with the thinness of this bone in a normal horse. As a result 
mastication becomes difficult or impossible, and the teeth be- 
come loose and painful. The imperfect chewing which follows 
causes balls of food to form, which drop out of the mouth 
into the manger. Similar enlargements of the bones of the 
upper jaw may be seen, causing a widening ot the face and a 
bulging of the bones about midway between the eyes and nos- 
trils. The nasal bones also become swollen and deformed, which 
together with the bulging of the bones under the eyes give a_ 
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good illustration of the reason for the application of the term 
bighead. Other bones of the body will undergo similar changes, 
but these changes are not so readily noted except by the symp- 

toms they occasion. The alteration of the bones of the spinal 

column and the limbs, while difficult of observation, are never- 
theless indicated by the reluctance in the animal to get up and 
the desire to remain lying for long periods of time. The ani- 
mal easily tires, moves less rapidly, and if urged to do so may 

_ sustain a fracture or have a ligament torn from its bony attach- 

‘ments, especially of the long bones of the leg. An affected 

horse weighing 1,000 pounds was seen by the writer to fracture 

its first phalanx from rearing during halter exercise. 

_ The animals become poor in flesh, the coat is rough and 
lustreless, the skin tight and harsh, producing a condition 
termed “hide-bound,” with considerable “tucking-up” of the | 
abdomen. The horse shows a short, stilted, choppy gait, which _ 
later becomes stiffer and more restricted, while on standing, a 
position simulating that in founder is assumed, witha noticeable 
drop to the croup. The animal at this stage usually lies down © 
and remains recumbent for several days at a time. Bed sores 
frequently arise and fractures are not uncommon, as a result of — 
attempts to arise, which complications, in addition to emacia- an 
tion, result in death. The disease may exist in this manner for — 
variable periods, extending from two or three months to two or 
more years. 

Lestons.—As has been stated, the bone is the principal tissue 
involved. The nutrition of the bone is disturbed, as is indi- 
cated by the diminished density or rarefaction of the bony sub- __ 
stance, the increase in the size or widening of the Haversian _ 
canal and the medullary cavity, and the enlargement of the net- z - 
work of spaces in the spongy tissue, the absorptive changes __ 
following the course of the Haversian system. In this process a 
of absorption there are formed within the substance of the bone, 
areas of erosion, indentations or hollow spaces of irregular 
shape. These spaces increase in size and become confluent, 
causing a ee eaten and an irregular thicken- 
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ing and enlargement, of the bone. When fractures occur no 
callus forms, but if the ends are left free they rub together and 
become smooth. The articular and intervertebral cartilages 
at times become eroded and may disappear, while occasionally 
either true or false anchylosis takes place. The affected bone 
may readily be incised with a knife, and the cut surface appears 
finely porous, resembling some varieties of coral. This porous 
area is soft, pliable, and yields easily to the pressure of the 
finger. It has been shown by chemical analysis that the bone 
of an osteoporotic horse, when compared with that of a normal 
horse, shows a reduction in the amount of fat, phosphoric acid, 
lime, and soda, but a slight increase in organic matter and 
silicic acid. The bones lose their yellowish-white appearance, 
becoming gray and brittle. The affected bones may be those of 
any region or portion of the body, or of the long, short or middle 
class of bones. Besides the changes already noted in the bones 
of the face, the ends of the long bones, such as the ribs, are in- 
volved and may be sectioned, though not so readily as the facial 
bones. “The bones of the vertebrz are also frequently involved, 
necessitating great care in casting a horse, as the writer has 
seen several cases of broken backs in casting such animals for 
other operations. The marrow and cancellated tissue of the 
long bones may contain blood extravasations and soft gelatinous 
‘material or coagulated fibrin. Internal organs are usually 
normal, but a catarrhal condition of the gastro-intestinal tract 
may be noted as a result of the improper mastication, resulting 
from the enlargement of the jaws and soreness of the teeth. 

Diagnosts.—The recognition of bighead, after the disease 
has fully developed, is not difficult, but in the early stages, 
when the symptoms are variable and obscure, it is probably fre- 
quently mistaken for muscular or articular rheumatism, which 
is more likely to attack the upper joints of the legs and is found 
associated with fever. 

Prognosts.—The prognosis is uncertain at best, but is more 
likely to be favorable if treatment and an entire change of food, 
water, and location is adopted in the early stages of the disease. 
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Treatment.—The affected animal should be immediately 


d placed under entirely new conditions, both as to food and sur- 

5 roundings. If the horse has been stable fed, it is advisable to 7 

y turn it out on grass for two or three months, preferably in a 

e higher altitude. If the disease has been contracted while run- 

rs _ ning on pasture, place the animal in a stable or corral in a dif- » 

1S - ferent locality. In the early stages of the disease, beneficial re- va 

sults have followed the supplemental use of lime given in the 

ie drinking water. One peck of lime, slacked in a cask of water, and eo : 

al additional water added, from time to time, is satisfactory and . a 

d, can be provided at slight expense. This treatment may besup- 

id plemented by giving a tablespoonful of powdered bone meal . oa 

e, each feed, with free access to a large piece of rock salt, or the , 

of bone meal may be given with four tablespoonfuls of molasses <a 

le mixed with the feed. Crude calcium phosphate, in 2-dram doses 3 4 

es three times daily, may prove beneficial. Pure phosphorus may a , 

n- also be given in 14-grain doses, three times daily, in the form a | 

al of pills, in cacao butter. The bowels of the animals should be aes ag 

d, kept loose, and overloading of the gastro-intestinal tract care- ae” ; 

as fully guarded against at all times. Foods containing mineral ie 4a 

or salts, such as beans, cow peas, oats, and cottonseed meal, may — 

he prove beneficial in replenishing the bony substance that is be- Ee 

us ing absorbed. The latter is one of the best foods for this pur- ; te 

iy pose, but it should be fed carefully. In addition toliberalfeed- __ 

a ing on sound and nutritious grain, supply the best hygienic = 

ng conditions obtainable, avoiding low, damp pastures, as well 
basement or damp stables. The animal should not be allowed a 

ise to work at all during the active stage of the disease, nor should 


it be used for breeding purposes. 


“‘T surely would be lost without the REVIEW.”—( George 
Springer, V. S., Hastings, Neb.) 

“ With pleasure I remit my annual mite to the REVIEW.” — 
(Peter F. Bahnsen, V. S., Pres. Ga. S. V. A., Americus, Ga.) 

PRIZES at the forthcoming International Horse Show in — 
England, June 7-13, foot up $37,500. There are fifty classes 
for heavy harness horses, five of which are en to dealers only. 
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ARTIFICIAL IMPREGNATION IN DOMESTIC ANIMALS. | 


By E. A. A. GRANGE, V..S., NEW YORK CITY. 


“ Presented to March Meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association of New York City, a 

org 

\ tne The subject of this paper has been attracting more or less diss 
attention in breeding establishments during the past few years, cule 
and as there seem to be some features which have not been tub 
already discussed, I have been requested to bring the question litt] 
before you, and also to present a few points which I gathered in case 
various ways as years rolled by. of t 

By way of introducing the subject, it may be well to follow then 

1 the example of those investigators who have given so much exar 
: attention to the etiology or cause of disease during the past 4 
| twenty or thirty years; and in doing so it will be in order to ways 
-. review some of those conditions which prevent fecundity in the ture 
7 natural way ; for, if we do not understand the cause of an evil, are n 
it is hardly possible to adopt intelligent measures in its removal, she i: 

and thus more harm than good may be done by laboring in the S 
dark. active 

To begin with, sterility or infecundity may be regarded as the A 

the unfruitful result of copulation, and may be discussed under an ex 

two distinct heads, viz.: permanent sterility and temporary when 
sterility. The former is, unfortunately, beyond our reach as cool d 

far as overcoming it is concerned, in most instances ; for exam- before 

ple, hermaphrodites, or those animals which possess so many of result; 

the characteristics of the opposite sex to which they really real ac 
belong—a stallion looking like a mare and such like ; animals to hav 

of this description are invariably barren. indefir 

In cattle, when twins are born, the one a male, the other moval 
resembling a female, the latter is called a ‘‘ free martin” and as fect on 

a rule they will not breed because they are usually hermaphro- I th 

dites. Those free martins which I have examined after death is ofter 

have always been so defective in the make up of their genera- uted to 

tive organs that it would have been impossible for them to have ing sur 
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Hybrids are usually barren, although there are some cases” : 
reported in which the female mule is said to have produced 
ofispring. It is also the result of disease of the generative © 
organs, such as fatty degeneration of the ovaries, or some other | 
disease. I once saw a case ina bull which [ attributed to tuber- __ 
culosis of the testicles, and another case in a cow to general 
tuberculosis of her generative organs; her entire womb was | 
little more than an indurated mass of tubercular deposit. Other 
cases, in stallions, have been the result of inability on the part _ 
of the testicles to form spermatozoa; at least I failed to find 
them in the fluid collected immediately after copulation and — 


examined with the aid of a microscope. ye 


: a The temporary causes of sterility are numerous but not al. 


ways difficult to overcome; it is sometimes the result of prema- 
ture or late coition, when the generative organs of the female — 


are not in proper condition for conception; in other words, when | 


she is not in season. 7" 

Some breeders believe that mares accustomed to hard work, — 
active exertion before service is favorable to conception; and _ 
the Arabs for this reason are said to gallop their mares to such 
an extent as to bring them breathless before the stallion, and x = 
when the act is accomplished, leave them for a few hours to | 
cool down; but I have seen the opposite to this procedure, both - 
before and after copulation, so often practiced with satisfactory — 
results, that I have yet to be convinced that one method has any 
real advantage over the other. Change of climate also seems 
to have a marked effect upon fecundity, sometimes putting it I 
indefinitely in abeyance. I have known cases where even ree 
moval from one State to another seemed to have a baneful ef- 
fect on the fecundity of the cow. 


I think there is one cause of infecundity in the female which = 


is often overlooked, and the failure to conceive is often attrib- a - 

ing sure “getters,” when really the fault, if it may be so called, 
is with the female. In an effort to make myself clear upon : 
this point, let me say that the mental picture which I have _ 
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uted to a wrong cause, and male animals arecondemnedasnot be- — 
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_ drawn in my mind’s eye, in connection with the bursting of the 
Graafian vesicle and the discharge of the ovum is, that the pa- 
vilion of the fallopian tube is conveyed around the surface of 
the ovary by its fimbriz in search of a ripe vesicle, and when 
it finds one and surrounds it in a proper manner the ovum is 
collected, and if other conditions are favorable, the process of 
reproduction is soon set agoing; but,the movement of the fimbriz 
are under the control of the sympathetic nervous system, and 
we have abundant evidence that the operations of this system 
are very fickle, for which reason I think it is fair to assume that 
it often misses or fails to select the right spot upon the ovary 
to collect the ovum, and as a consequence the female fruit of 


soon perish; and as the cestrum may have come on in the regu- 
lar manner and other things have been conducted in a regular 
way, but the service fails to impregnate and the male is 
wrongly blamed for the failure. A strong argument in favor 
of this theory is, that artificial methods of impregnation some- 
times fail for one or more trials, and again we have that pecu- 
liar condition of extra-uterine pregnancy demonstrating most 
conclusively that the ovum sometimes escapes into the abdom- 
inal cavity. 

Again, temporary sterility may be due to constriction of the 
mouth of the womb, the result of spasmodic contraction or or- 
ganic disease of the tissues forming it; the former condition 
may sometimes be overcome by inserting a suppository of bel- 
ladonna or some other antispasmodic, but the latter requires more 
positive and energetic treatment, which consists in some mechani- 
cal means for opening it up, such, for instance, as spreading it 
: with the fingers or one of the many instruments designed for the 

: purpose, and on theoretical grounds that would seem to be all 
that is necessary; but my own experience, as well as unsatisfac- 
tory results from the operation which have been reported to me 
by other veterinarians, causes me to believe that more heroic 
measures should be adopted; and an operation which I performed 
on a cow a few years ago tends to verify my ee and al- 
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ARTIFICIAL IMPREGNATION 


IN DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


so shows that considerable liberties may be taken with the os 
uteri without doing permanent injury to the animal. 

For the purpose of a clearer understanding of the affair, it 
may be well to relate the various circumstances which led up 
to the operation, ‘which, by the way, I now regard as a com- 
promise between artificial and natural impregnation. 

One of my patrons, a short-horn breeder, purchased a cow, 
several hundred miles from his farm, and after bringing her 
home subsequent efforts failed to produce impregnation, and it 
was finally arranged that I should visit the farm on a day when 
the cow would be in season. I did so, but was informed by the 
owner that he had telegraphed me not to come as the cow had 
come in season the day before the appointed time; but I did 
not get his message, and when I arrived all evidence of the 
cestrum had subsided. After a short parley with the owner, 
the cow was handed over to me with permission to do as I 
pleased with her; I forthwith made an examination and found 
the os so firmly contracted that it would not yield to pressure 
of the index finger, although it was pushed against it until the 
cow exhibited her discomfiture by a moan, at which signal I 
decided I had gone far enough with that part of the operation. 
I then introduced a concealed bistoury, which had been pre- 
pared for the purpose, and made a slight incision across the 
circumference of the organ, but it was not sufficient to permit 
free passage of the finger, although I had gained some ground ; 
whereupon, I made incisions until I could get the finger all the 
way through to the last joint ; then, by manipulation, I finally 

got my entire hand, as far as the wrist, through the opening and 
into the womb. I then concluded that the limit had been 
reached as far as operating was concerned. ‘The cow was then, 
with much difficulty, served by the bull, though, as might be 
expected, the service was of no avail; but, anticipating this, I 
left instructions to have her served the next time the heat came 
on, and without any artificial interference. This was done, but 
somewhat to my disappointment the cow did not hold, as the 
heat came on a second time, and I had some visions that I 
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might have carried the operation too far and possibly set up an 
inflammation which had again closed the mouth of the womb. 
However, I wished to give the work a thorough test, and once 
more gave instructions to have the second or, rather, third ser- 
vice performed in the natural way, and as a consequence the cow 
held this time, and in nine months produced a fine vigorous calf. 

I doubt very much if cases like the foregoing could be im- 
pregnated by the ordinary artificial means which are now adopt- 
ed without, first of all, breaking up the occlusion. 

Another cause of sterility is undue protrusion of the cervix 
into the vagina and misplacement of the os uteri; the treatment 
is obvious. 

Turning for a few moments to that which may be regarded 
as purely artificial impregnation, I venture the opinion that if 
this operation is properly performed, the percentage of fecund- 
ated mares and cows will be materially increased, and we will 
hear little more of shy-breeders, while the offspring, as far as 
my observations have gone, are just as vigorous and perfect as 
those produced in the natural way, and the fecundating fluid of 
the male may be economized to a remarkable extent. In the 
literature of the subject I find mention made of fecundating two 
or even three mares with one discharge from the stallion, and a 
Kentucky breeder informed me recently that six mares had 
been impregnated from a single discharge at his farm. Then 
the risk of service is avoided, and no doubt other things of 
minor importance but still in favor of artificial impregnation. 

The technique of the operation is simple in the extreme, es- 
pecially for those who are familiar with the anatomy of the 
parts, and who observe due cleanliness in their operations. The 
instruments required are simply a suitable syringe and a glass 
beaker, or some such vessel warmed to about 100° Fahr. I 
have used a water-bath for keeping things warm (a sand 
bath might be more convenient), and when a number of animals 
are to be fecundated from a single discharge, I think the chan- 
ces of success are greater when the fluid is kept at about the 


temperature of the body. . + 4; 
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The animals to be operated upon should be close at hand. 

The service is conducted in the usual way, and immediately 
after, the fluid is collected from the end of the penis, from which 
a considerable quantity will usually flow, and this may be aug- 
mented with that which comes from the vulva of the female; a 
clean syringe is then charged with the required amount, which 
in its turn is injected into the os uteri, and the operation is 
completed. 

The remarkable things which are transpiring in the scienti- 
fic world these times, in transplanting specific fluid cultures for 
certain soils and crops; and work of that kind has caused me to 
think that there is a good, and unexplored field for experimen- 
tation in transporting the male fruit of impregnation hundreds 
if not thousands of miles. 


Two Bayonne, N. J., litigants claimed the ownership of the 
same horse ; the evidence presented on each side was equally 
balanced ; the judge declared hisinability to decide who was the 
rightful owner. At last one of the contestants, Cohn, suggested — 
that the horse be turned loose in the street, averring that if he 
was his horse he would go straight to his (Cohn’ s) stable. This _ 
was done, and the horse started off at a lively trot, and never 
stopped until he arrived at Cohn’s stable. The judge ip tlle 
the horse’s decision. 

THE THOROUGHBRED HorsE.—A _ correspondent 
whether the term ‘thoroughbred ” can be properly applied to 
other than running horses. Custom has narrowed the word — 
‘thoroughbred ” down to the class or breed of horses which are 
otherwise called “ runners,” or “ running horses.” ‘“ Trotters” 
and “pacers” are said to be ‘‘standard-bred,” or “ pure-bred” _ 
—in the former case when breeding entitles them to register, 3 
or where a deficiency in breeding is made up by performance. =a 
The term ‘“ pure-bred ”’ is mostly confined to other species of 
animals, as bovines, canines, swine, etc., where the breeding is | 
free from extraneous blood. There is also a difference to be © 
noted where the word “ thoroughbred” is used as an a 
and as a noun; thus the expression, ‘a thoroughbred trotter,” 
may be admissible, although it would be incorrect to qualify 
the same animal asa “ thoroughbred, ” It would sound better — 
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MODERN VETERINARY METHODS.“ 


By WALTER J. TAYLOR, D. V. M., Ithaca, N. Y. mre . 


THE ACTION OF PATHOGENIC BACTERIA IN 
REFERENCE TO IMMUNITY. 


Because of the variation of resistance to infecting organisms 
in a given species as well as the wide range of susceptibility of 
individuals to them, no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as to 
what constitutes that condition in a given individual which we 
term immunity. Ordinarily the term is restricted to the infectious 
diseases. It may be said to signify in the individual a condi- 
tion by which it is enabled to successfully defend itself against 
the invasion of its tissues or organs by the infecting organism, 
or to resist the toxic effects of these invaders should they gain 
entrance into the body and multiply therein. 

While the term usually applies to the action of the patho- 
genic bacteria, the protozoa are not to be excluded. It must 
be understood that immunity is only relative; it is neither per- 
manent nor constant, but varies with natural and artificial con- 
ditions. According to the process by which it is established in 
an individual immunity is recognized as natural or artificial. 

The problem or immunity in relation to infectious diseases 
is one that not merely concerns general pathology, but has a very 
important bearing on all branches of practical medicine, such 
as hygiene, surgery and the veterinary art. The prevention of 
disease by the production of an acquired immunity is assuming 
greater importance daily. The immunization of animals use- 
ful to man is therefore a question of such great importance to 
agriculture and to the great live-stock interests of this country, 
that it seems eminently fitting that the subject should receive 
its full quota of attention. 

During the greater part of the nineteenth century our know- 
ledge as to immunity has been limited to certain practical 
methods, often efficacious it is true, but purely imperical, such as 
those employed in immunizing man against small-pox and cer- 
tain domestic animals against such diseases as sheep-pox or 
pleuro-pneumonia. 


* Previous chapters in this series of articles, beginning in the December number, 
and appearing each month since, were upon Diagnosis,” «Differential Diagnosis,” 
‘© Tuberculosis,’’ ‘* Glanders,’’ ‘* Rabies,’’ and ‘* Anthrax,’ 
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So long as the nature of the viruses was unknown no really 
scientific study of their actions or of immunity from them could 
be made. The revelation of the organized nature of the infective 
viruses opened up the way for these researches. This discovery, 
the outcome of the demonstration by Pasteur of the organized na- 
ture of the ferments, has enabled us to establish the part played 
by living agents in a great number of infective diseases, and, 
linked with the names of Davaine, Obermeyer, and Robert 
Koch, it has very greatly advanced the study of susceptibility 
and of natural immunity in certain infections. 

A considerable forward step was made with the discovery, by 
Pasteur and his collaborators, that it was possible, in certain in- 
fective diseases, to confer immunity by means of microdrgan- 
isms which had had their virulence attenuated. The field of 
research was still further enlarged by the demonstration of the 
immunizing power of the culture-products of pathogenic micro- 
Organisms and later by the discovery that the blood of immun- 
ized animals is capable of conferring immunity upon susceptible 
individuals. 

Before taking up the problem of immunity as it is revealed 
to us as a consequence of these discoveries, it is essential to 
cast a glance at infective and allied diseases as a whole, and to 
indicate in what light we look upon them in the present state 
of our knowledge. 

It has been definitély established that many infective dis- 
eases of men and animals are due to the invasion of small 
parasitic organisms, sometimes of animal nature,‘as in malaria 
and Texas fever, sometimes belonging to the vegetable king- 
dom. By far the greater number:of infective diseases are due 
to the development in the organism of “plants of the simplest 
structure, bacteria. These bacteria produce the gravest and 
most destructive infections, such as tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
anthrax, the pneumonias, suppuration, tetanus, glanders, etc. 
Among these are those too small to be detected even under the 
highest magnifying powers. To this minuteness of certain 
pathogenic agents is very probably due the fact that in a con- 
siderable number of infections, amongst which are scarlatina, 
rabies, foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest and dog distemper, it 
has been impossible up to the present to recognize any specific 
microorganism. 

For a better understanding as to the role played by bacteria 
in the production of disease and immunity, Kruse’s classifica- 
relative to pathogenic bacteria is 
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Kruse's classification of bacterta relative to pathogenesis. 
I. Saprophytes (bacteria that are not infectious). 

1. Bacteria not toxic. Devoid of harmful action. 

2. Toxic bacteria. Cause sapremia by producing toxic 

ptomains. 
II. Parasites (infectious or virulent bacteria). 
1. Bacteria that cause local infection. 

a. Small growth, strong toxine producing power, as 
tetanus. 

6. Vigorous growth in the deep tissues, as typhoid. 

c. Vigorous growth on the surface, as in diphtheria. 
. Bacteria causing general infection. 

a. Growth spreading by continuity, as in erysipelas. 

6. Growth spreading by metastasis, as in tubercu- 
losis. 

__ ¢ Growth general in blood and tissues, as in septi- 
ceemia. 
‘Thus we see that the pathogenic bacteria act differently in 

_ the production of their respective diseases, a fact of great im- 
- portance in the production of immunity. In the acquiring of 
the power to live in the tissues of living animals many bacteria 
such as those of tuberculosis and leprosy become parasitic to 
such an extent that their disease-producing power is largely re- 
stricted to their excessive multiplication and destruction of 
tissue. 

On the other hand there are certain bacteria which are dis- 
tinguished by a very much feebler reproductive power, but a 
more marked toxic activity. Incapable of spreading through 
the organism, these bacteria remain localized at the point of en- 
trance, where they secrete their poisons and thus frequently set 
up a fatal intoxication. Some of these bacteria, such as the 
bacilli of tetanus and the organisms of diphtheria, penetrate 

more or less deeply into the living tissues of the affected ani- 
mail. 

Instances exist in which the pathogenic microorganism dis- 
appears from the body, leaving there a toxin which, alone, is 
responsible for death. Thus in the spirillar septicemia of 
geese, the birds die at a stage when not a single living spirillum 
can be found in the body. The poisoners have been destroyed 
before the toxin produced by them has completed its work. 

This great variability in the action of the different patho- 
- genic agents is still further increased through the differing re- 
_ lations between the parasites and the affected organism. Cer-— 
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tain microorganisms are capable of producing a typical disease, 
whatever may be the mode and seat of invasion. But these are 
comparatively few in number. The organism of tuberculosis 
belongs to this class. On the other hand a very large number 
of pathogenic microdrganisms only exert their action when 
they invade the organism at definite points. 

All these variations and peculiarities associated with the 
nature of infective agents are of great importance from the view- 
point of immunity. 

(70 be continued.) 


A PAIR of draught geldings was recently sold on the Chicago 
market for $1,250. 

HoRSE AND HUMAN KEEPING STEP.—Government statis- 
tics show that the soliped population of the United States is 
increasing just as rapidly as the human inhabitants. Since 
1900 each has increased about 8,000,000. These remarkable 


_ figures for the horse and mule seem almost incredible, in view 


of the relief which was supposed to come to them through the 
induction into popular favor of the automobile. 

THE ANNUAL BANQUET of the Alumni Association of the 
New York-American Veterinary College took place April 3 at 
Reisenweber’s, New York City, and was a most enjoyable affair. 
Dr. Wm. Herbert Lowe was toastmaster, and the speakers in- 
cluded Drs, Wm. J. Coates, Roscoe R. Bell, G. G. Van Mater, 
J. L. Robertson, R. W. Ellis, Wm. C. Miller, J. F. De Vine, W. 
Horace Hoskins, T. Earle Budd, and others. Counsellor Tomp- 
kins, of the University, and Dr. Munn, of the University 
Council, addressed the Association in happy vein, expressing 
their appreciation of the great record made by the ‘‘ Old School.” 

Dr. J. C. McCoy, the Delaware breeder, had an article in a 
recent number of the Horse Breeder entitled ‘Chemistry of Breed- 
ing Trotters.” It dealt with the food which such animals should 
receive, chiefly the soil upon which they are pastured and which 
grows their grain ration. He concludes his article with the fol- 
lowing interesting observation: “At night grass is full of acid; 
on cloudy days it is acid; in the morning and evening it is 
neutral in reaction. At midday, with the sun pouring down its 
life-giving rays, all the grass is strongly alkaline. This is the 
time to cut hay—from 10 A.M. to3 P.M. Cuthay on sunshiny 
days and toward midday ; then cure it in the cock, to avoid acid 


fermentation in the barn, and you will have an article bi = . 


a food, double the ordinary hay of commerce.” 
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Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skilldieswith him. By re- 
cording his observations, he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and assists by his facts 
| in building up the solid edifice of pathological science,” 


OCULAR EPITHELIO-SARCOMA. 


By A. T. KInsiey, M. Sc., D. V. S., Kansas City, Mo. 


Malignant tumors of the eye and adjacent structures are 
quite common in the horse and ox in this vicinity. The value 
of the animal is materially diminished by an ocular tumor. 
The vision is likely to be impaired and frequently lost. Even 
though the vision is not interfered with, an unsightly scar in 
the region of the eye is an objectionable blemish. Because of 
the diminished value of an animal affected with an ocular tu- 
mor and because of their frequency, practitioners have resorted to 
various therapeutic agents and surgical operations to relieve the 
affected animals. 

The following cases are typical of ocular epithelio-sarcomata 
as observed in and around Kansas City. 

Case 80.—A five-year-old Hereford cow was noticed to have 
a watery discharge from the lefteye. The attendant thought it 
nothing serious and allowed her to remain in the feed lot. 
Some two weeks after the first symptoms appeared the discharge 
from the eye became purulent and some home remedies were ap- 
_ plied, but there was no indication of relief and a veterinarian was 

called. . Upon examination the cornea was found coated witha 
milk-white organized exudate and there was an occasional tu- 
bercular projection. The case was diagnosed as keratitis and 
prescribed for accordingly. The discharge practically ceased. 
The exudate disappeared, but the tubercular growths increased 
in size and they were removed with scissors, the cut surface be- 
ing cauterized with lunar caustic. The tubercular growths re- 
appeared in a few days and soon became fungiform. ‘The entire 
cornea appeared to produce these rapidly-growing nodules, 
which later fused, forming a cauliflower growth that protruded 
outward between the lids. The new growth gradually increased 
in size and about two months after the first symptom appeared 
_ the entire eye with the attached new growth was removed by 


operation. The growth was confined entirely to the eyeball. 


It was gray in color, about the size of one-half of an English 
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walnut, and had invaded and replaced the aqueous humor. 
It was found by microscopic examination to be an epithelio- 
sarcoma. ‘The patient made a complete and rapid recovery. 
Case 156.—A small wart-like growth was noticed near the 
external canthus of the upper eyelid of a six-year-old grade 
Hereford cow. The cow was sent to pasture with the remainder 
of the herd and not seen again by the owner for about six 
months, when he noticed the growth had increased in size. The 
cow was in poor condition and did not fatten in the feed lot. 
The growth in the eye rapidly increased in size, and vision 
was obstructed. Upon examination at this time (about ten 
months after the growth was first noticed) the growth was found 
to involve the conjunctiva of the upper lid, the coneal conjunc- 
tiva and to extend into the substance of the eyeball. The sur- 
face of the growth was necrotic and there was an ill-smelling 
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discharge. Anoperation was recommended and consented to 
by the owner. After preparing the field the tumor was dissected 
out as complete as possible, but metastatic growths were found in 
the soft structures in the posterior portions of the optic fossa and 
the prognosis given as unfavorable. The cow died about six 
weeks after the operation. Unfortunately the carcass was de- 
voured by hogs and no post-mortem examination was made. Mi- 
croscopically this tumor was found to be an epithelio-sarcoma. 
The epithelial nests are clearly outlined and the connective 
framework was becoming sarcomatous tissue (see Fig. 1). 


Case 210.—Fig. 2 illustrates the appearance of an aged gray 
gelding of common breed that was operated upon in the clinic 
of the Kansas City Veterinary College, November rst, 1906. 
Practically no history was obtained. As is shown by the cut 
the entire corneal surface was involved as well as the conjuncti- 
val surface of the upper lid and the entire lower lid. The growth 
was quite soft and of a grayish color. The surface of the growth 
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was necrotic and very irregular. The liquefied necrotic tissue had 
a very offensive odor and produced erosion of the skin and subcu- 
taneous tissue inferior to the eye, asshown in cut. The horse was 
in fair condition. The growth was provisionally diagnosed as 
an epithelio-sarcoma, the opinion being based upon previous 
similar cases. After cleansing and cocainizing the operative field 
the entire tumor and all the invaded tissues were dissected out. 
‘The entire mass removed weighed 20 ounces. It was not en- 
 capsulated, but permeated the adjacent structures and was quite 


FIG. 3. 
vascular. Microscopically the growth was found to be an 
epithelio-sarcoma practically identical to the one removed from 
Case 213. The horse was taken from the hospital about a week 
after the operation, at which time the wound was healing by 
granulation. 

Case 213.—Fig. 3 was made from a photograph of an aged 
gray mare of common breed whose lower eyelid had been quite ex- 
tensively lacerated by barb wire some 15 months previously. The 
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wire injury was rather slow in healing, and soon after it had ap- 
parently recovered small tubercular growths began to appear. 

The skin became necrotic and fungoid growths appeared, which © 
gradually enlarged until vision was obstructed. The owner con- © 
sented to have her operated upon and after the preparation of the 
operative field the growth was dissected out entire. It involved 

the lower lid and the membrana nictitans, weighed 180uncesand 
was very vascular. The accompanying pen drawing, Fig. 4, illus- — § 
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trates the microscopic appearance of the growth. The wound 
healed by granulation without leaving any material defect ex- 


cept obstruction of the naso-lachrymal duct. 
These four cases are types of maligwant tumors from which itive ri 


complete relief can be obtained if removed by operation before isolate 


metastasis occurs. 
Hereford cattle seem especially susceptible to ocular tumors, York Cit 
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but, so far as our observation has extended, all breeds of horses 
are equally susceptible. 


AGGLUTINATION TEST FOR GLANDERS.* 
By D. J. MANGAN, V.S., New York City. 


The history, symptoms and termination of this case were 
so remarkably interesting that I thought it might be of some 
interest to the members of the Association to hear a recitation 

of the same. - 

The animal in question was a large bay horse, six and one- 
half years old, which was purchased with a number of other 
green horses last spring, and shortly afterward developed a 

severe attack of distemper, which after a very tedious course > 

made a good recovery. 

The animal worked every day, developing into a grand 
specimen of healthy horseflesh ; in fact, he was the finest and _ 
best looking horse in the stable. tan 

In this stable during the months of September and October | 
several horses suffering with glanders had to be destroyed. 

Having had the blood of two horses tested by the agglutin- 
ation method, and liking the results very well, I decided to try 
the test myself. Therefore I selected two cases showing clin- _ 
ical symptoms of glanders, and then picked the above-men- __ 
tioned bay horse as a healthy specimen for the purpose of com- | 
parison. 

The blood of the three horses gave a positive reaction at 
I-200, I-500 and 1-800. These tests were completed on Octo- 
ber 26th, 1906, and on that day, and for several succeeding : 
days, in this bay horse no clinical symptoms of disease were . 
manifested. The temperature, pulse and respirations were 4 
normal, and an excellent appetite present. : - 

The two glandered horses were destroyed,and the bay horsey 
was isolated and worked until Nov. roth, 1906, when an edema © 
of the near hock was noticed, the temperature 102° F., and Z 
the enlargement looked like an injury. af 

On November 13th and 15th the entire stable of nineteen a 
horses were tested by the agglutination method, and No. 7, the | 3 
big bay horse here mentioned, was the only one showing a pos- 

lich itive reaction at I-200, I-500 and 1-800. The animals remained 

fore isolated and continued at work. November zoth, 1906, noticed 


* Presented to the February meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association of New 


iors, York City. 
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a small swelling in front of the sheath, which appeared peri- 
odically ; temperature taken daily now showed an intermittent 
fever, 1002° to 102-103° F; animal continued working ; appe- 
tite good one day and poor the next, depending on the tem- 
perature, and a gradual loss of flesh was noticeable. 

December 6, 1906, animal completely off feed ; temperature 
103° F., and continued so for a few weeks with slight varia- 
tions. 

Hyposulphite of soda was administered three times a day 
until temperature dropped to 100° F. on December 2oth, 1906. 
December 21, 1906, temperature 100° F.; animal eating and 
feeling good. Mallein was injected into muscles of the left 
shoulder. 

December 22, 1906, a large swelling present at the site of 
injection ; temperature 104° F.; off feed and great prostration 
present. Very lame on near front leg; outside of the left hock 
broken down in two places. 

Gradually effects of malletn subsided and animal was de- 
stroyed December 28th, 1906. 

The post-mortem and pathological findings by Dr. W. Reid 
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| peer which are here appended, are of considerable interest — 


_ On the outside of this hock, about six inches apart, there are 


thin straw-colored serum. At the ankle of the same limb a 


REPORTS OF CASES. 2c 


owing to the fact that at no time prior to the mallein injection ie. 
were there any clinical manifestations of glanders present. 
EXTERNAL EXAMINATION. a | 
Subject :—A large bay horse, well nourished, weight 1360. 
Left shoulder and leg shows an extensive inflammatory cedema 
(result of mallein injection). Left hock is very much swollen. 


two well-defined farcy buds, both of which are discharging a 


third farcy bud is developing. Intermaxillary lymphatic glands 

are not enlarged, nor are there any visible lesion upon the. 

POST-MORTEM. 

Gross Examination :—The animal is well nourished with _ 
an abundance of subcutaneous fat. The lymph nodes at the — 
bifurcation of the trachea are enlarged and cedematous. The © 
same is true of the lymph nodes of the brachial region. 

Heart in systole and normal. Lungs are congested and: 
pneumonic. The right lung shows considerable emphysema > 
along its inferior border. By passing the hand along the sur- 
face of the lung there can be felt numerous shot-like nodules, | 
all of which are deep-seated and not visible on the surface. On 
section of the lung these nodules are found to be about the size 
of small shot ; many of them, however, are as large as a pea and 
several are found somewhat larger, about the size of a bean. _ 
The nodules are more numerous along the course of the bronch- 
ial tubes than elsewhere. A well-defined broncho-pneumonia _ 
is present throughout. 

The stomach as well as the small and large intestines show 
no inflammatory changes. The liver, spleen and kidneys are 
slightly congested, but otherwise normal. 


MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION. as 


Sections of the lung show many areas of consolidation with a pan 
the central bronchus collapsed or completely filled with mucus, | 
fibrin, bronchial epithelium and broken down leucocytes. 
Many small glanderous tubercles are present in close prox- Pe 
imity to, and involving the walls of the bronchioles ; these cells Ve 
form part of the exudate in the lumen of the bronchi. nb 

Sections through the glanderous nodules, especially those of 
recent development, show them to be made up, for the most 
part, of leucocytes, surrounded by. areas of intense congestion. 
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In the older and larger nodules, the centres show advanced ne- 
crosis densely surrounded by infiltrated leucocytes, large plasma — 
cells, with many very large polynuclear cells. No characteris- 
tic giant cells are present. Some of the nodules show a slight 
amount of connective tissue encapsulation. This is, however, 
not well marked. The nodules show no calcification. Phago- 
cytosis as seen in resolving pneumonia is well marked in his 
case. The phagocytic cells contain broken down red blood cells 
and coal dust pigment. 

Anthracosis or coal dust pigment is uniformly scattered 
about the smaller bronchi. The broncho-pneumonia is appar- 
ently of some days’ duration. 

The lymph nodes which were removed from the bronchial 
region show on section inflammatory changes with a tendency 
toward degeneration and suppuration. 

The sections of the heart, liver, and kidneys show no im- 
portant changes from the normal. 

The spleen is congested. ‘The sections of the other organs 
show no changes of importance. ail es. 

SUMMARY. 

Judging from the histological development of the glanderous 
nodules, it would appear that the infection was not of many 
weeks’ standing. 

The question which occurs to me in connection with this 
case is this: Would a typical reaction have occurred if the ani- 
mal had been subjected to the ‘“‘mallein test” at the time the 
“agglutination test” was made? I will leave the discussion of 
this point to clinicians, who have had .great supenienes with 
this disease, to decide. | 


REMOVAL OF EYE OF HORSE—FUNGUS 

HA MATODES.* 
By W. W. Tavsorr, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
In the fall of 1905 a farmer stepped into my office and re- 
ported that he had a gray gelding, about 10 years old, and that 
there was a growth of some sort on one eyeball just a little be- 
low the pupil and toward the outer aspect of the eye near the 
lower lid. He said the growth was about the size of the end 
of a man’s little finger, and black, and of a very rough and un- 
even surface. The sight was not at all impaired at this time, 


* Presented to Iowa Veterinary Association, February, 1907. 
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REPORTS OF CASES. | 


but the eye discharged a thin, watery fluid much of the time, 
and the lachrymal duct seemed not to be able to carry away all 
of the flow of tears. The growth was then of about four 
months’ standing. I suggested prescribing for the animal with 
a possible chance of saving the eye, but as is so often the case 
in the treatment of eye diseases, the owner was a little timid 
and hesitated to have anything done, but said he would wait a 
while and see what it was going to do, then see me later. Last 
April he came to me again, saying the growth was about the 
size of a walnut and getting larger; that it had covered the 
pupil of the eye, or mostly so, and that the horse was just about 
blind in that eye. I had not yet seen the horse, but from his 
description and what I had seen at our different State Associa- 
tion meetings, diagnosed the trouble as a “fungus hzematodes,” 
and told the owner that as the growth was continually spread- 
ing, and so large now, there would be no possible chance to 
save the horse or the eye without removing it; so after his 
ascertaining the cost of the operation and treating the wound, 
he decided to sell the horse and let the other man bear the ex- 
pense. In a week or two the horse was sold at a sale for $15. 
The new owner of the horse kept a stallion at the barn I used 
for a hospital, and was a man who thought he could do a great 
deal in the veterinary line himself, especially with his own 
horses. So after two and a half months’ trial with his own 
treatment on this growth, and arguing with me during 
this time to no avail, he decided to have me remove the eye- 
ball. So on July 20, 1906, I removed the eye, the prepara- 
tion for the operation being made in about one hour. The 
instruments used were curved, blunt-pointed scissors, probe- 
pointed bistoury, probe-pointed tenaculum, two pairs forceps 
and needle and thread. The instruments were sterilized by 
boiling. The restraint of the animal used was merely to back 
the horse into a large stall and place a plank along his side, a 
twitch on the nose and cocainization of the seat of operation. 
I used 3ss. of 5 per cent. solution of cocaine injected into the 
muscles and tissues surrounding the eyeball and growth. This 
worked very nicely as a perfect local anesthetic and was suffi- 
cient to last during the entire operation, which was about one 
hour. The use of the needle and thread was to run a stitch 
through the edge of each upper and lower eyelid, drawing the 
same apart by tying above and below to the halter to keep them 
off the growth. The next step was to proceed to the operation 
proper, while the owner held the twitch, with the necessary 
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me antiseptic precautions. This was done by severing the muscles 
_ which surrounded the eyeball by the use of scissors and probe- 
_ pointed bistoury. The operation seemed to be practically pain- 
less until the optic nerve was reached, but in severing this the 
7 _ patient made two quick side jerks of the head; afterwards was 
quiet. +There was very little haemorrhage during the opera- 
tion. 
a After-Treatment of the Wound.—This consisted first, im- 

- mediately after removal of the eye, to thoroughly irrigate the 
cavity with a solution of eucalyptolin, and then pack the 
cavity with moist gauze saturated in 5 per cent. iodoform. Then 

_ bandage over the wound to keep away the flies and dust. This 

form of treatment was repeated once daily for four or five days, 

_ then once every two or three days for two weeks. Afterthat I 

_ merely used an antiseptic injection into the cavity once a week 
for three or four times. The wound healed rapidly by granu- 

_ lation and nearly filled the cavity. The entire growth was 
apparently removed with the eye, as there has been no sign of 

. fungus growing again up to the present time, and the horse 

P ds working every day. This fall the owner sold the horse for 

$50. 
RUPTURES OF THE DIAPHRAGM. 

By S. K. HAZELET, Oelwein, Iowa. 
Rupture of the diaphragm is not thought to be a very com- 
mon occurrence before death, but it does sometimes occur, and 

_ is not at all uncommon after death, owing to pressure of the 

_ intestines distended with gases evolved after death. 

Case I.—I was called about 1.30 P.M. toseealarge draught 
_ gelding. History: The horse had been turned in the lot near 

- barn about 8 A. M. He began to.run and play and attempt- 
ed to jump the fence. In so doing he fell, but got up apparent- 
ly all right. About 12 M. began to show symptoms of great 
abdominal pain. Would paw, lie down, and get up very often ; 
distressed breathing and general disturbance. At times, when 

_ he would start to get up, he would sit up on his haunches like | 

a dog. I suspected some internal injury from the fall, but ib 
hardly thought there would be rupture of the stomach or dia- _ 
phragm, as there was apparently no distension with gas. After 

two or three treatments he became more quiet. ‘Twenty-four 
hours later it was very apparent he would not get well. As 


*Presented to meeting of the Iowa Veterinary Association, Feb., 1907. y 
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the owner did not want to see him suffer, he asked to have him 
destroyed, which was done. On making a post-mortem, a — 
knuckle of intestine was found extending through an opening 
in the diaphragm into the thoracic cavity. AY. 

Case was called about 10.30 A.M. to see athree-year- 
old colt. History: He had been turned in the yard with other 
horses about 6 A. M. He had eaten his morning feed and had 
appeared all right until about 10 A. M., when he began to show | 
symptoms of violent abdominal pain. I arrived about half an 
hour later. He was pawing, striking, rolling, and kicking— 
giving evidence of the greatest pain. I suspected that this an- 
imal had received an irritant of some kind, but there was no | 
way of learning what it could be. The treatment given was 
morphine and atropine hypodermically, and oleaginous purga- 
tives. He became somewhat more quiet for a time, but about 
4 A. M., on the following morning, he grew rapidly worse and . 
died. On post-mortem it was found that quite a long loop of 
intestine was extending through.a comparatively small hole in 
the diaphragm. After the animal had died, the owner remem- 
bered that he had seen one of the older horses get the colt in ‘a _ 
the corner of the yard and kick it. The loop of the bowel that ee. 
extended through into the thoracic cavity was terribly inflamed. 4 
There was no evidence of external injury. These two cases of | 
diaphragmatic hernia occurred before death with no gas forma- = ~ 
tion to amount to anything. Mik 6 

Case I/T,—I was called to see a draught gelding that had been Bri } 
sick probably 24 hours befofe I was called. The owner said 
he had been pawing, sweating, and rolling. When I firstsaw | 
him he would stand quiet part of the time, would paw occa- 
sionally, and lie down for a little while at a time. He was 
somewhat distended with gas, and the contents of his stomach 
were coming from his nostrils. There was great depression 
and uneasiness. A patch of perspiration was constantly pres- 
ent on the skin opposite the diaphragm on one side. Mydiag- __ 
nosis was rupture of the diaphragm. Ae 

Prognosis unfavorable. He had been given some treatment 
before I saw him, and I gave him some more, thinking I 
might be mistaken in my diagnosis. I made but one trip to | 
see him. 

The owner reported that the horse had died about 12 hours 
after I had left him. Idid not have an opportunity to post 
this horse, but the owner said he opened him and found the ar 
diaphragm 
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ANOTHER DISLOCATION OF THE CERVICAL VER- | 
TEBR. 
By E. F. SANFORD, D. V.S., Baltimore, Md. 
The case under the head of ‘Partial Dislocation of the Cer- 
vical Vertebrz,” reported by Dr. W. J. Martin, of Kankakee, 
Ill., in the February number of the AMERICAN VETERINARY 
REVIEW, interested me very much, for just previous to that 
time a similar case came under my observation. | 
Sunday morning, January 20th, 1907, I received a telephone 
call from the stable superintendent of the Monumental Brewing 
Co.’s stable to “come there at once to see a horse with a broken 
neck.” On my arrival I found an aged brown gelding with the 
following history: The night watchman had found the ani- 
mal down in his stall at 4 A. M., with the off hind foot caught 
in the halter chain and.struggling violently to get up. Secur- 
ing help, the animal was pulled out into the aisle, but was un- 
able to rise- A sling was procured and the patient raised. we 
On my arrival I found him in this position; he was very 


unsteady on his feet, head hangirg low, almost touching floor, 
and his neck (the seat of trouble) presented a very peculiar ap- | fae: 
pearance, being very sharply inclined to the right; quite a lit- a 
tle swelling had taken place, showing he had been down some- a 
time. Upon a close examination no crepitation nor symptoms of rey 
fracture could be detected, but there was surely a dislocation of Se 
the “cervical vertebrze” between the fourth and fifth bones. tos 
With the help of several able-bodied brewery workers I “4 
tried all methods known to me to “straighten things out,” but the 
my efforts were in vain; so I decided to let the poor animal le 
rest. In about four hours, with Dr. William Dougherty, I a 


visited the patient again, and found him in about the same con- 

dition. He was now taken out of the sling, and although his .s 
gait was rather unsteady, we had very little difficulty in mov- coe |: 
ing him to another stable, a short distance away. He was 
again put in slings and given a drink of water and some hay, 

which he seemed to relish. The next day he refused to stand, : 

and was taken out of sling and allowed to lie down, but had - 

no difficulty in getting up. He gradually improved; appetite 

remained good, not missing a meal; swelling slowly subsided, ; 

and although a distinct curvature remains, that is the only sign 

left of the accident. On February 12 he began to get slow 

exercise, and at this writing is doing good (or what some call 

very bad) work, delivering the extract of hops to thirsty Balti- 2 
moreans. 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


A TAILLESS CALF. 


W. O. Kemp, V. S., Key 
West, Florida, sends the ac- 
companying photo of a calf 
which is minus all coccygeal 
vertebree. Not content with 
this departure from normal 
conditions, the little animal 
has gotten its sex mixed, for 
while it has testicles, it also 
has a vagina and vulva. As 
no penis is visible, and no | 
semblance of a sheath, it par- 
takes more of the characters of 
a heifer. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


CAVALRY AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 
Robert J. Foster, D. V. M., Veterinarian 12th Cavalry, Fort 


- 


Oglethorpe, Dodge, Ga., has been ordered to accompany the 
Second Squadon of the 12th Cavalry for station at the James- 
town Exposition, Norfolk, Va., where it will remain from April 
26 to Dec. 1. This squadron will be the only Cavalry stationed 
there in the regular army encampment. Dr. Foster will be 
pleased to show visiting veterinarians the character of the army 


veterinary service. 
* 
ae ARMY PERSONALS. 
= Dr. JOHN TEMPANY, Fort Riley, Kan., has been ordered to 
Seattle, Wash., as inspector of forage and horses.’ 
Dr. GERALD E. GRIFFIN, Vet. Artil. Corps, has been or- 
dered from Fort Sheridan, Ill., to Camp Columbia, Havana, 
Cuba. 


THERE are many more mules in Boston than in any other 

city in the country, there being at the beginning of this year 
10,213, while the next largest number is in New Orleans, with 
_ only 3,907, followed by St. Louis with 2,898 and Kansas City 
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THROMBOSIS OF THE ILIAC ARTERIES OF 


HORSE.* ie 
By Pror, UpDRIsKI, re 
(Concluded from Page 97.) ar 


Prof. ae published a case he observed personally in a 
_ three-year-old mare that remained a short time in the hospital of 
_ the veterinary school during the vacation period. This animal mi 
had been sick for a long while.’ Her health altered insensibly 


and progressively into marasmus and at the same time she pre- G 

sented symptoms of intermittent lamenesses in the hind extremi- sain 
ties. Although there was no opportunity for an extended ob- 

servation a diagnosis of thrombosis of the aortic quadrification a 


was made by his colleague on the first visit and it was after- 
_ wards confirmed by a rectal exploration. 
| The autopsy was interesting:—Tubercular lesions were found 

in the two great splanchnic cavities, in addition to multiple 


thromboses of the abdominal arteries and veins, especially in ard 
the aorta and the portal vein. The trunks of the vessels and of 
also many of their branches contained coagula of variable ages, fle 
of them old. 
Thrombosis of the portal vein is an exceptional pathological 
process both in the horse and in man, although Cabaret, a rd 
French veterinarian, cites the case ofa five-year-old horse with (3) 
symptoms of chronic enteritis and progressive emaciation, fo! 
which on post-mortem presented thromboses of the great mes- rm: 
enteric vein and of the trunk of the portal vein; and Reynal, (2) 
in 1838, described a parallel case which was reported to the tic 
Academy of Medicine in Paris, by H. Bouley. In aspecial study atl 
of eleven observations of thrombosis of the posterior aorta, Gau- 
baux twice found pylethrombosis associated with arterial les- bl 
ions. The szxth observation mentions a co-existence of aortic for 
thrombosis and pylethrombosis, in a nine-year-old horse, that on 
in addition to locomotory troubles in the hindquarters, mani- no 
fested symptoms of chronic enteritis with icterus and a state of 
cachexia. Inthe ezghth observation he describes an aortic the 
thrombus with an old thrombosis of the splenic and portal TI 
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veins. But the most important work on the subject is that of 
Prof. Colin, of Alfort, containing clinical observations and ex- 
perimental researches on the obliteration of the portal vein of ani- 
mals, considered from the triple point of view of the effects (1) 
on the digestive organs, (2) on the abdominal circulation and 
(3) on the biliary secretion. 

Prof. Marek says that infarcation from obliteration of arter- 
ies is produced by collateral arterial fluxion and not by vienous. 
reflux, which is to say, that the formation of this lesion in all 
cases, without regard for the determining cause, is always an 
arterial or venous obturation. 

The arterial lesions are diffused in the horse, which explains 
the greater relative urgence of thromboses implicating the portal 
system and mesenteric arteries, in the horse than in the human 
being. ‘This filiation is evident in the observations of Prof. 
Gratia, because the arterial coagula were older than the venous 
ones. 

Thromboses of the ileo-czecal arteries may be produced by 
the larvze of sclerostoma ; by insufficient “ vis-a-tergo ” (invoked 
in the etiology of pylethrombosis, by Prof. Gratia); by the very 
probable action of tubercles situated in the walls of the vessels of 
the liver and spleen; by insufficiency of a dilated heart and by 
tuberculosis of the pericardium. And must one also invoke the 
intervention of fibrin-ferment formed in aneurysmal thromboses 
of the mesenteric arteries whose coagulant action might be re- 
flected as far as the stagnant blood of the portal vein? This is 
a point upon which one cannot decide. 

What may become of the coagulum? It may take any one 
of the following modifications :—(1) resorption; (2) organization; 
(3) softening; and may produce either one or the other of the 
following results :—(1) the production of collateral circulation 
sufficient to reéstablish the functional integrity of all the parts; 
(2) obstruction more and more complete until all of the circula- 
tion of the posterior extremities ceases; and (3) it may maintain 
a certain condition of partial obturation. 

The resorption of the coagulum with reéstablishment of the 
blood current would be the most favorable termination, but un- 
fortunately there is little change of this supervening, because, 
in supposing that this is possible, the results obtained would 
not be permanent until the primary cause is dispatched. 

It may be truthfully said that troubles due to alterations in 
the composition or the flow of the blood are extremely rare. 
The formation of coagula in the arteries should instead be 
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attributed to alterations in the vessels, especially to endoartert- 
tts. It is not our intention here to search for etiologic condi- 
tions capable of breaching the internal membrane sufficiently to 
cause the formation of fibrogenic ferment with consecutive pre- 
cipitation of fibrin. The excellent works of Hayem, of Weigert 
and of Fredericq have contributed much to the elucidation of 
this interesting question. Microbes or irritant toxins are 
capable of wounding the endothelium of the endoartery and of 
becoming indirect factors in the coagulation of blood in the 
affected vessels, and it is well known that alterations of the en- 
dothelium of arteries regenerate meagrely. It is then under- 
stood that if the possibility of resorption of the coagulum is 
admitted, that a new one will form ;—the condition which pro- 
voked the original continuing to exist in the aorta. In consider- 
ing the second hypothesis, regarding the organization of the 
coagulum, two results may be produced: (1) When the lesions 


_ progressed rapidly, without the collateral circulation having had 
_ from anzemia; and (2) when the blood current is sufficient to 
‘maintain a partial or integral functional activity of the hind- 
_ quarters. A view of the method by which intravascular coagula 


time to establish itself, terminating in phenomena of gangrene 


become organized, elucidates the gravity of the process. 
According to the most recent researches, it is not the coagulum 
that organizes. The term “organizes” should not be conserved, 
unless because it has been consecrated by usage. The coagu- 


lum undergoes granulo-fatty degeneration, becomes detached 


from the vessel, and is replaced with a new-formed mass of con- 


- nective tissue, a product of the activity of the endothelial cells, 


_ which being inflamed, swell, and soon constitute a layer of 


7} 


embryonic elements. While the endothelium undergoes this 
transformation, the middle and external coats of the artery, in 
turn, take part in the process. Their capillaries anastomose 


with the new ones of the internal coat and the fibro-vascular 


_ plane of the endothelial layer. 
and soon disappears entirely to make way for the connective 
-neoformation, which completely substitutes it. 


granulation siezes the coagulum. ‘This latter process is ef- 
fected more easily if the coagulum is intimately related to the 
Later the coagulum detaches 


The course 


may be different if the endothelial coat is totally destroyed or 
then with the coagulum. ‘The middle and the external coats 


then form the new tissue alone. Asa rule, the future crgan- 
ization of the coagulum is not an effectual transformation. 
‘The fibrinous coagulum is replaced with new-formed conuective 
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tissue that would cause a definite and integral obliteration of the 
vessel if the proliferation was active enough to effect a complete 
coalescence of the numerous granulations around the whole con- 
tour of the vessel. The process is generally incomplete. Very 
active at certain points, it is insufficient at others, and the con- 
nective mass remains perforated with a mote or less large ori- 
fice from one end to the other and still permits the passage of 
blood. 

The hope of establishing a collateral circulation sufficient to 
supply the posterior extremities is slight, owing to the large 
calibre of the obliterated vessels and the great quantities of 
blood required to supply the extremities. Supplementary cir- 
culation would only be possible through the following vessels: 

. 1. By the anterior abdominal arteries and the inferior 
bac of the intercostals which anastomose with the pos- 
terior abdominal arteries from the prepubian, a branch of the 
femoral. 
2. By the large posterior muscular artery of the thigh, which 
communicates with the obturator, a branch of the internal iliac. 

3. By the median spinal artery, which communicates with 
the ascending branches of the subsacral. 

Softening of the coagulum.—This transformation may occur 
in the centre of the coagulum with asepsis; it may extend more 
and more through the whole mass, or it may arrest at a given 
point, leaving a canal through the centre. The danger consists 
of the separation of small fragments which could be carried 
some distance and cause embolic foci. Septic softening is less 
probable. The coagulum would become infected through the en- 
dogenic route when a neighboring septic process was transmitted 
to it. But the animal affected presents external signs of per- 
fect health. 

In the case which is the object of this discussion, the lesion 
was considered incurable, and the subsequent course proved 
this to be true. The animal was killed, and the autopsy re- 
vealed the following lesions: 

The aorta contained an enormous coagulum of hard consist- 
ency, of yellowish-red color, and adherent to the arterial wall 
over its whole contour. It was shaped like a projectile with 
the point directed forward. ‘The surface of the coagulum was 
granular, and detached with difficulty from the artery whose in- 
ternal coat, deprived of its endothelium, was rough. Posteri- 
otly, the coagulum continued into the iliac arteries as much in 
the internal as in the external. The arteries were transformed 
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into plain cords, through which all circulation was impossible. 
Figure 5 shows in the stretched aorta a coagulum of almost class- 
ical form. The muscles of the hindquarters were of normal 
texture throughout (Prof. Hendrickx). 

H. Bouley showed for the first time the relations which ex- 
ist between the intermittent lamenesses and the thrombotic iliac 
arteries. Later, Charcot, inspired by Bouley’s observations, 
while studying the phenomena in a human subject, called it 
intermittent claudication.” 

The theories on blood coagulation are well known. Denis 
(of Commercy), by a special process extracted an unstable proteid 
substance (plasmine) from blood serum that divides spontane- 
ously into two bodies—concrete fibrin and dissolved fibrin. 
Schmidt (of Dorpat) isolated a fibrogenic substance and a fibrino- 
plastic substance, the combination of which caused a fibrinous 
coagulum. Later this author modified his theory and admitted 
that the coagulation of blood is due to the separation of the fibro- 
genic substance by a ferment of the fibrin. Hayem and Bizzo- 
rero thought that the coagulation of the blood is due to an 
alteration of the hematoblasts or the “blood-plates of Bizzore- 
ro;” and finally the salts of lime play an important réle in the 
coagulation of blood. 

In his day, Cruveihier maintained that the intravenous co- 
agulations in the phlegmasia, a/ba-dolens, is due to an inflam- 
mation of the vessel ; in other words, the process depends upon 
an alteration of the walls of the vessel. A strong adversary of 
Cruveihier was Virchow, who, after several years, proposed an- 
other theory, based upon the following principle :—‘‘ The co- 
agulation of blood, especially in marantic thromboses, depends 
upon the cessation or better the inactivity of the peripheric cir- 
culation ; the heart diminishes in strength and the blood circu- 
lates less rapidly in the arteries; whence originates a blood 
stasis which is the principal cause of spontaneous coagulation 


‘within the vessels.” 


Zahn demonstrated that thrombosis nearly always developed 
in vessels whose endothelium was previously altered. Glenard, 
taking an experience begun by Brucke, applied a double liga- 
ture on a vascular segment in an aseptic manner and found 
that the blood conserved therein although completely still, did 
not coagulate, which fact leads to the conclusion that blood 
stasis alone is not sufficient to produce coagulation and that 
alterations in the wall is instead the origin. The cause of the 
alteration of the endothelium is microbic or toxic, and the co- 
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e. agulum may be red, white or mixed according as to whether it __ 
S- is composed of all the elements of blood, of the white corpuscles __ 
al alone or only the red ones. 
Thrombosis may obliterate the vessel completely or incom- 

X- pletely. The treatment of thrombosis of the iliac arteries 
ac varies with the state of the coagulum. At the beginning, abso- 
Ss, | lute rest is essential to prevent the coagulum from breaking up 
it into fragments and thus cause emboli. During the period of 
transformation, that is to say in the fibrous state, Poenaru rec- : 
1S ommends resolvents, but in almost all cases, not to say in all of 
id them, treatment is ineffectual, he: 
e- * 
ANNOTATION. 
1S = The above article, as mentioned in the title page and which 
d appeared in French in the December (1906) number of the s 
O- Arhiva Veterinara, published by the faculty of the Veterinary om 
O- Medical High School of Bucharest, Roumania, is of more than ¥ 
in usual interest to all practitioners of veterinary medicine, many 
e- of whom during their lives have occasionally, if not frequently, 
1e encountered analogous cases, in various stages of development, 

without having been able to satisfactorily explain the interest- 
O- ing phenomena attending them. Seizures of collapse of the 
n- hindquarters, coming regularly with a given amount of exer- 
yn cise, which may vary from a mere walk of several blocks toa 
of fast run or trot of a mile, according to the degree of obliteration 4 
n- of the iliac vessels, are seen often enough in veterinary practice 
O- amongst horses, to have excited an earlier investigation of their 
1s causes. True enough, perhaps, these cases have been correctly sf 
T- interpreted by some for years, but the most of us, until very a 
u- recently, have failed to properly diagnose them. They were = 4 
id looked upon as unusual, freakish derangements that defied ex- 
yn planation. Later, the disclosure of their nature by our Euro- 

pean colleagues, and that only a few years ago, opened our eyes 
d to the logical solution of the enigma for the first time, but this 
d, knowledge was slow to diffuse, many of us still remaining un- ; 
a- enlightened. 
id That ¢hrombosts of the tliacs deserves to be classifiedamongst 
id the special definite diseases of solipeds, is incontrovertible; and, Se. 
yd furthermore, it may also be claimed that the disease is by no . 
at means as uncommon asit is at the present time supposed. Reflec- 
le tions into the past bring recollections of more than a few of them, 


and since understood they are recognized here and there with 
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great regularity. Running horses, trotters, hunters, coach horses 
and even the grades are equally susceptible according to our 
own observations. It does not respect breeds nor classes, and is 
always a distinct, clinical entity with manifestations that vary 
only in the degree of intensity and duration. Its manifes- 
tations consist of sudden seizure of lameness (sometimes 
amounting to total collapse) of one or both hind legs, occurring 
during more or less exercise, in horses of good general health 
and vigor while at rest. A given amount of exercise will pro- 
voke a given amount of collapse, as Prof. Udriski says, ‘ with 
mathematical precision.” The seizures are accompanied with 
profuse sudation, tremors, dilated nostrils, accelerated respira- 
tions and other symptoms of pain and distress, all of which, to- 
gether with the lameness, disappear as rapidly as they had de- 
veloped, leaving the animal in an apparent perfect state of 
health, ready to fall with another attack of precisely the same 
kind, as soon as enough exercise is forced upon it. The rectal 
explorations may reveal a pulseless state of one or more of 
the iliac arteries and a hardness and enlargement of the aortic 
quadrification, but sometimes this palpation fails to disclose 
any perceptible diminution of the blood current of these: vessels. 
The obturation being incomplete, it may be impossible by pal- 
pation to decide that thrombosis really exists. In this event 
and, in fact, in all cases, the clinical symptoms are sufficiently 
charaéteristic to make a diagnosis without reservation. It can- 
not’ be mistaken for any other disease, once properly investi- 
gated. Any given seizure may easily be mistaken for azo- 
turia, at first, but a better examination soon excludes that dis- 
ease: '’ At the present moment we have a typical case under 
surveillatice which answers to all of the features of the first 
casé described by our Roumanian colleague. The horse, a 
common bay driver, sixteen hands high, weighing about eleven 
hundred pounds, about four months ago began to lag on his 
drives, tiring more easily than formerly. Later, or about three 
months ago, on a certain day, after a drive of several miles he 
showed symptoms of distress in the hindquarters, refusing to 
move farther even when urged with sharp raps of the whip. 
The hind legs were stiff, sudation was abundant anteriorly, the 
respirations were accelerated, and finally a pronounced lameness 
appeared inthe right hind leg. The driver, an experienced 
horseman, thinking the animal was suffering from azoturia, 
dragged him with some difficulty into a convenient stable and 
then called a veterinarian, who upon arrival an hour later found 
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yg horse in perfect condition with the exception of an almost 

_ imperceptible stiffness of the hind legs. The spell was over. | r 
‘Without making a diagnosis, except that of suspecting azoturia, =» 
he administered an aloetic ball and advised two days of rest. 
; At the end of two days he was hitched in the wagon to be taken © 
S home, and although driving briskly and freely at first, soon 
4 lagged and then was seized with another attack more severe 
1 than the first one. This time he fell and was unable to rise. A 


i convenient veterinarian, called to administer treatment upon > 

a the street, pronounced the case one of azoturia and ordered an 

h ambulance. But this convoy was unnecessary, for when it. 

i arrived upon the scene the horse was up and apparently able to 

D- walk any distance unaided. In fact, he was standing up and was _ 

= so well that he resented the proffered assistance by refusing to” 

of go into the ambulance, despite the combined efforts of the am- | 

ie bulance crew, who, after asking, ‘“‘what fool doctor thought 
al that horse needed an ambulance,” drove off in disgust. The © 

of doctor, still confident that his treatment had effected a marve- 

ic lous cure, led the patient to a neighboring stable and prescribed | a 
se more physic and more rest. Henceforth these seizuresrecurred 
Ss. with such regularity after each brisk drive of two or three miles, _ 

that the horse was abandoned and traded toa horse dealer, who 

nt sold him a number of times, each time buying him back for half 

ly the sale price. Finally, however, the disease accentuated to the 

n- point of unfitting him even for this nefarious traffic; the seiz- —__ 
ti- ures would occur when trotted about at the halter. The horse is 


10- now under the treatment of an unsuspecting veterinarian, whose 

Is- kind permission to make a rectal exploration we obtained after __ 

ler some persuasive arguments. Confident thatthe treatment will 
rst effect a cure, a post-mortem examination was denied us. tg 

» a The rectal exploration revealed an exceptional thrombotic — 

en state. The iliacs, external and internal, are obturated and ex- q = 

11 ist only as indistinct cords. Only indistinct pulsationsare per- 
ree ceptible in each of the external iliacs; the internals seem 

he perfectly dead. The quadrification is a hard, ovoid mass, 

to slightly compressible, pulsating, and somewhat painful. The _ 

1p. legs are warm enough, but no pulsation can be feltin them at — 
the any point. The horse is now in only fair health, and isevi- 
ess dently waning under the combined influence of the disease, ey 
ced poor stable care, and a cotirse of harmful internal medication. 2 
ria, This case is selected here because it is characteristic, 
and nosable” by palpation, ante-mortem, and is exceptionally rapid 
ind in its course. ee 


The following one, on the contrary, although — 
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perfectly characteristic clinically, had a slow evolution to a 


certain point of partial obliteration of all the iliac arteries, and 
then remained much the same for years, without impairing the 
general health or changing materially as regards the character 
of the seizures. 

The subject was an exceptionally speedy thoroughbred 
gelding. Asa three-year-old he won so many creditable races 
that he was sold for $10,000 before he had reached the age of 
four years. While being trained, in his four-year-old form, he 
was noticed to “pull up” quite lame in the right leg after “stiff 
breezing” of a mile. But the lameness was transient; it disap- 
peared as mysteriously as it came, after some minutes of rest or 
walking. He could be jogged or galloped slowly, mile after 
mile with impunity, but each /as¢ mz/e brought out the lame- 
ness with amazing regularity. A number of experts on “equine 
claudication” were consu!ted, each giving a different diagnosis. 
One of them blistered the stifle; another, the hock; another one 
applied a liniment to the hip; and still another one found a 
lesion of the sesamoids. After each of these treatments which, 
of course, were followed with variable periods of rest, and after 
the horse was submitted to the usual preliminary training, the 
very first attempt at real speed for a mile provoked the same 
symptoms. 

This same condition prevailed during the succeeding two 
years, changing gradually for the worse. At first a run of three 
quarters of a mile would produce a seizure, then one-half a mile 
and finally when the horse was six years old—at the time of our 
first examination—the seizures came on precisely at the end of 
the first quarter. 

This anamnesis alone, which was related to us before the 
examination began, seemed sufficient to distinguish the patient 
as a characteristic thrombotic subject. Only a rectal explora- 
tion would have been needed to confirm the suspicion, but as 
the interesting history, as regards the striking uniformity of the 
amount of exercise required to precipitate a seizure, excited our 
curiosity, it was decided to submit the patient to a series of con- 
firming tests. ‘The horse was taken to the track mounted with 
a hundred pound stable boy and made to jog a mile. When 
pulled up, nothing abnormal was noticeable. There was no dis- 
tress, no perspiration, no lameness. Orders were then given to 
trot a second mile more briskly. ‘The results’ were again nega- 
tive, except that a slight perspiration had broken out about the 
neck and shoulders and that there was a slight tendency to lag 
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instead of responding sharply to the spurs. The rider was now 
directed to jog leisurely to the quarter-mile-post and then gallop 
back at full speed. The first furlong was covered briskly 
enough, but during the next one the patient began gradually to 
slacken its speed more and more until a pronounced lameness 
appeared in the right hind leg. On reaching the end of the run 
(one quarter of a mile) he could scarcely have limped farther ; 
the right hind leg collapsed with each step, reminding one of 
crural paralysis or acute azoturia; the whole body trembled 
from the distressing pain ; the whole fore part of the body was 
soaked in sweat; the nostrils were extremely dilated; and the 
eyes were staring. Dismounted, he refused to stand quiet, held 
the head near the ground, circled around and attempted to lie 
down, still limping, sweating and breathing heavily. After five 
minutes these symptoms began to gradually diminish in intens- 
ity and in ten minutes they had vanished entirely with the ex- 
ception of an almost unnoticeable dragging of the affected leg. 
In fifteen minutes everything was perfectly normal. ‘Two hours 
later the experiment was repeated with the same results. That 
is, the same amount of exercise (one quarter of a mile) precipitated 
an attack of the same intensity and duration. 

The rectal exploration, made immediately after the patient 
had been taken to the stable, after the second test run, revealed 
an extraordinary state of affairs at and around the aortic quad- 
rification. The end of the aorta was slightly enlarged posteri- 
orly, gradually diminishing in size three to four inches anteri- 
otly, where the vessel retained its normal calibre. The right 
external and the right internal iliac arteries were hard, cordi- 
form, and almost but not entirely pulseless. The left iliac ar- 
teries, external and internal, were thought to be normal, but 
the subsequent post-mortem proved that the comparative pal- 
pation had been deceiving. The pulsations were exceedingly 
distinct in these latter vessels, despite the fact that post-mortem 
they were found almost completely filled with a connective tis- 
sue plug as far down their course as they were examined. 

In a general examination of the patient. it was found that the 
general health was exceptionally good. The coat was bright, 
glistening, and smooth; the appetite was good; the bowels were 
regular; the pulse, the rectal temperature, and the respirations 
were normal and the .condition of flesh was that of a perfect 
horse. 

Examination of the hind legs during the seizure disclosed 
nothing abnormal except the of any pulsations 
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in the metatarsal arteries and the absence of sudation to har- 
monize with the sweating on the anterior part of the body. 
The pulsations of the vessels in the legs were decidedly feeble, 
both while at rest and during the attack, but there was no per- 
ceptible coldness nor diminished sensibility anywhere. 

When the exact nature of the affliction was disclosed to the 
owners, consent to kill him for examination post-mortem was — 
given forthwith. The three years of ineffectual treatment had 

prepared them for the ordeal. In order to avoid publicity we 
were requested to slaughter the animal and make our autopsy 
at night, which unfortunate circumstance rendered careful dis- 
section of the region difficult. With only a tallow candle as a 

light and that frequently being extinguished by the wind, and — 

with a misconception of the exact extent of the lesion from the 

rectal exploration, a more extensive and ‘accurate dissection of 
the specimen would have been quite impossible. By opening 
the abdominal cavity, ridding it of its contents and then break- 
ing the uppermost leg over the body by dividing the coxo- 
femoral ligaments, the affected region was rendered accessible. 
The left external iliac artery, then thought to be free from dis- 
ease, was immediately sacrificed (Figs. 7 and 8). Only the 
other three trunks were dissected. The subsequent revelations, 
however, show this conclusion to have been erroneous, as the 
specimen clearly indicates that this vessel also was incompletely 
obturated (b, Fig. 7). The thrombus was found to extend 
downward into all the iliacs, although through this error only 
three are shown in the accompanying figures. The obstructing 
coagulum, now transformed into well-organized connective tis- 
sue, was found to extend three inches forward from the quadri- 
fication, terminating in a pointed end, like a cartridge in the 
breech of a rifle. At the quadrification it was quite firmly ad- 
hered to the intima, but was removable by tearing. In front of 
the quadrification it was easily separated, while in the iliacs it 
was fused, interwoven with the vessels’ walls in a manner that 
defied separation. 

A cursory examination of the specimen would leave the im- 
pression that the lumina of the vesselstwere totally obliterated. 
After splitting it open, however, it was seen to be channelled 
here and there—sometimes in the centre, sometimes along the 
wall—sufficiently to permit the passage of a limited amount of 
blood. 

Analogous cases have recently been observed by Quitman, 
Hughes, Newell, and Welch. 
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(d) Aorta split open. 

(a) Anterior end of thrombus. 
(b) External iliac artery. 

(c) Internal iliac artery. 


The cause of this interesting lesion must be sought in the 
study of thrombosis in general, but the special cause of this 
particular thrombosis will probably never be determined. Vari- 
ous theories on the etiology of coagulation of blood within the 
vessels will fit the situation, but actual proofs that any of these 
theories will apply to any particular case of iliac thrombosis 
will always be lacking. Prof. Udriski, without committing 
himself, hints at its probable ¢aberculous origin by citing a case 
of thrombosis of the intestinal vessels in a tuberculous horse. 
The action of microérganisms, or their metabolic products on 
the endothelium of bloodvessels, is known to sometimes cause 
a starting point for such a coagulum. x/ozoa are known to 
penetrate the vessels and flow as emboli with the blood current 
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Fic.7. THROMBOTIC AORTA AND ILIAC ARTERIES. Fic. 8. THE SAME SPECIMEN SPLIT OPEN, 
(a) Aorta. (b) Stump of left external iliac ar- (a) Anterior pointed end of the thrombus. 


tery. (c) Left internal iliacartery. (d) Right in- (b) Body of the thrombus. 

ternal iliac artery. (e) Right external iliac artery. (c,d, e) Thrombotic arteries split open. 
to remote points, where they promote the evolution of thrombi. 
They also breach the endothelium at the seat of penetration, 
and thus leave a favorable condition for the beginning of a co- 
agulum, which becoming fragmented, flows to other parts with 
the same results. Finally, any lesion, from whatever cause, 
that breaches the smooth pavement of the intima, may become 
the starting point of a formidable, growing coagulum, which 
upon becoming transformed into firm connective tissue, more 
or less effectually obliterates the Jumen of the vessel. To all 
of these we will add the theory of physzcal enjury. The end of 
the aorta might be compared to the end of a mill-race, where 
the slow-flowing current, suddenly obstructed, rushes with force 
through the power-wheels. The quadrification of the aorta of 
solipeds is an unusual mechanism in regard to the abruptness 
of its termination. Compared with the usual divergence of ar- 
teries by series of bifurcations more or less separated from each 
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other, this divergence stands alone. The consequence of this 
arrangement is the violent rush of blood in four directions at 
each pulsation, which in turn must eventually have a telling 
effect on the endothelium. In short, the constant rush wears the 
endothelium faster than its meagre reproductive powers can re- 
pair it. The bacterial theory, the entozoa theory, and the em- 
bolus theory, reasonable enough in the case of many other lo- 
calizations, are not as reasonable in the case of this thrombosis, 
because this aortic quadrification is not a favorable location for 
the lodgment of anything. Flowing objects, including bacteria, 
would be washed away from this turbulent focus. Certainly the 
conditions would not be favorable for their localization. 


EXAMINATION FOR MILK AND MEAT INSPECTOR.—The 
Bridgeport, Conn., Board of Health conducted a competitive 


examination for this position last month, two of its progressive __ 


veterinarians — Drs. Edward Birmingham and Carlton A. 
Knapp—taking it. In the account which the REVIEW received, 
it was not stated who the successful candidate was, but the fol- 
lowing were the questions submitted, and they may serve to 
give an idea of the scope of similar examinations: 1. Explain 
Physiology of Gastric Digestion. .(a) Why does the stomach 
not digest itself? (b) What do yon understand by enzymes? 
2. Describe the circulation of the blood. (a) Name the varie- 
ties of leucocytes. 3. What do you understand by the term 
bacteria? (a) Name some of the characteristics. (b) How 
are they classified? (c) Name the varieties. (d) What are 
anzerobic bacteria? 4. Explain the terms Immunity and In- 
fection. 5. Give the composition of milk. (a) State the 
physical appearance of good milk. (b) Name the chemicals 
used to preserve milk. (c) Give the means of detecting such 
chemicals. (d) What changes are produced in milk by sterili- 
zation? (e) Name the diseases that may be caused by infected 
milk. (f) How dotyphoid bacilli find their entrance into milk ? 
(g) Give short account of lactic fermentation. (h) Cite some 
method that in your judgment should govern the care, sale and 
examination of milk. 6. Howdo you account for the various 
colors which milk sometimes assumes? 7. State the charac- 
teristic appearance of good meat. (a) At what age or weight 
would you consider meat of calves, lambs or pigs edible? (b) 
How would you identify horse meat. 8. Give clinical symp- 
toms of tuberculosis in cattle. 9. Give short account of aph- 
thous fever. ro. Give an account of the mallein test. 
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ENGLISH REVIEW. 


By Pror. A. Liautarp, M. D., V. 


NECROSIS OF ONE TURBINATED BONE IN A . MARE [Prof J. 
J. O'Connor, M. R. C. V. S.|.—A six-year-old mare is unfit for 
work on account of a foul nasal discharge from the right nostril. 
The breathing is very loud and there is an enlargement of the 
lower extremity of the right anterior turbinated bone, almost 
closing the air passage. It has the appearance of granular tis- 
sue and presents some hard rough spots, due to the presence of 
pieces of necrosed bone. An operation is performed—namely, 
incision into the nasal cavity to the inner side of the false nos- 
tril, severing the turbinated bone and separating it from its 
attachments with bone forceps and fingers. There is much 
hzemorrhage, which is controlled by pressure. The result is 
very satisfactory. The growth examined with the microscope 
is found mostly fibrous and apparently of inflammatory origin.— 
(Veterinary Journal, March. ) 

BRAIN AND HEART SyMPTOMS DUE TO ASCARIDES IN A 
MARE [/H. Gibson, B. A., M. R. C. V. S|.—An aged cart mare 
has always worked hard. For twelve months she has peculiar 
paralytic manifestations. She carries her head in a stiff, erect 
position, her eyes have a glassy stare. When the ground on 
which she walks is irregular she stumbles and falls. She has 
lately had colics, and thén her pulse has been like that of a 
dying horse—heart very irregular and intermittent. She died 
in a last attack of colic by twist of the intestine with strangula- 
tion. The stomach was much distended and filled with a large 
number of Ascarides megalocephala, to which the author attrib- 
utes the brain and cardiac symptoms shown during life.—(Véet- 
erinary Journal, March.) 

STREPTOCOCCIC MAMMITIS IN A CaT [Prof Geo. H. Wool- 
dridge, F. R. C. V. S].—Mother of many kittens, this cat had a 
swelling for three weeks, which has become firmer, She is dull 
uow and refuses food and milk. She has now two or niore cir- 
cumscribed swellings at the posterior part of the abdomen, on 
each side of the median line, and running backwards in the in- 
guinal region, a cord-like thickening which ends with a slight 
enlargement over the inguinal one It resembles a double in- 


‘ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 
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guinal hernia, but as they are not reducible they must be prob- 
ably tumors, which demand an operation. Everything is pre- 
pared, and, as the skin is freely opened, a quantity of thick 
creamy pus escapes. Both sides are alike. The cavities are 
disinfected and closed. The cat rallied from the anesthetic, 
but died in collapse the next day. The pus examined contained 
numerous chains of large streptococci. The cord-like swellings 
were inflamed lymphatic vessels.—( Veterinary Journal, March.) 

CARCINOMA OF THE HEAD OF A HorRsE [Prof Geo. H. 
Wooldridge, F. R. C. V. S|.—The record of an old mare which 
had a growth on the off side of the face, with a nasty looking 
“fungating” surface and giving a very offensive discharge. 
There was also a running at the nose, blood stained, offensive 
and very copious on the near side. There was abundant dis- 
charge from the off eye. An operation was decided upon and 
the animal cast and prepared for the removal of the growth. But 
the hemorrhage was so profuse, and the growth extending into 
the sinuses, the animal was immediately killed. At the post- 
mortem it was found that the diseased process extended into the 
frontal and maxillary sinuses, and the greater part of the nasal 
chamber of the right side was diseased. ‘The inferior maxillary 
sinus was not affected. The upper part of the nasal turbinated 


A bone was destroyed. The septum nasi and the bones of the left 

re side were not diseased. The lymphatic glands were not dis- 

ar eased. The examination of the growth revealed its carcinoma- 

ct tous nature.—( Veterinary Journal, March.) 

on OBSTRUCTION OF THE INTESTINE OF A Puppy CAUSED BY A 

AS RUBBER NIPPLE [/. /. Miller, D. V. M., New York State Vet- 

a ertnary College |.—Six-weeks-old puppy is greatly emaciated, 

od has poor appetite, bowels irregular, no vomition. Indigestion 

a- is diagnosed and proper treatment prescribed. No improvement 

4 is noticed. Examination of the abdomen is negative. Cathartic 

b- and worm treatment given. Slight improvement follows. After 

eh three days she was found in a state of collapse. The abdomen 
being rather elastic, was examined with manipulations, and the 

yl presence of a foreign body somewhat detected. The condition 

a of the animal did notallow an operation. After death the post- 

MI mortem revealed the presence of a rubber nipple, such as is used 

it on bottles for feeding children. The nipple had caused a per- 

pit foration of the intestinal walls with escape of intestinal contents 

n- into the peritoneal cavity and induced the sudden collapse with 

ht fatal peritonitis.—(Veterinary Journal, March.) 

n- | ‘ BACTERIAL NECROSIS OF THE CARTILAGE OF THE LARYNX 
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[/. Willett, M. R. C. V. S.|.—Called to see an aged gelding, the 
author found the horse apparently suffering with cold and sore 
throat. With ordinary treatment the horse returned to work in 
afew days. Later onhe had another attack, which demanded 
tracheotomy, He had an abscess which opened in the throat. 
He improved for a few days and had another abscess. He then 
became lame on one hind leg, then on both fore. Treated for 
rheumatism, he seemed to improve. Then came another spell 
on the throat with swelling. To find the true condition of 
things he was cast, but the examination revealed nothing, ex- 
cept that the pharynx was swollen. Finally having another 
attack of the throat,and the case being hopeless, he was de- 
stroyed. Post-mortem showed the larynx greatly swollen with 
much cedema in the surrounding tissues and the cartilage on 
the right side showing a patch of necrosis. This bacterial 
lesion was attributed to bacterial necrosis of the cartilages fol- 
lowing an acute streptococcic infection.—(lelertnary Journal, 
March.) 

CREOSOTE AS A REMEDY FOR PARASITIC GASTRITIS IN 
SHEEP [Henry Taylor, F. R. C. V. S.|.—Having read that 
Stiles, of America, recommended this treatment, and having 
had an opportunity to test it, the author records the good re- 
sults he has obtained by it. Sevéral deaths having occurred in 
a flock of ewes, and the diagnosis having been confirmed by 
post-mortem on cadavers, where S¢rongylus contortus had been 
found, a treatment consisting in the administration of a mix- 
ture of creosote in water, one ounce of the first for ninety-nine 
ounces of the other, was undertaken. A dose of four ounces of 
that mixture was given to each ewe, with the result that deaths 
were not observed afterwards. No ontoward symptom was ob- 
served as the result of the drenching. Improvement set in as 
soon as the medicine was given.—( Veterinary News.) 

FIBROMA OF THE UTERUS IN A Cow [7Zhomas Parker, 
F.R.C. V.S.).—Called to visit this animal, the author found 
her with a mass protruding through the vulva and from which 
in two or three places blood was spurting out. The growth 
was about the size of a man’s head, and was attached to the os 
uteri. The base of the tumor was as large as the fist of a man. 
After careful disinfection, eight or nine strong ligatures were 
applied through the tumor, at its base, and firmly secured, so as 
to stop hemorrhage, and the tumor removed by amputation, 
about three-quarters of an inch from the ligatures. Antiseptic 
injections completed the treatment. The growth weighed 
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three pounds and three ounces. Examined under the micro- 
scope, it was found to be purely fibrous in character.— ( Vetert- 
nary News.) 

AMPUTATION OF THE PENIS [ C. 4. Malvist, M.R.C.V.S.].— 
The record of a case of paraphymosis, in which, after failing in 
reducing by supporting it, lotions and massing, the author re- 
sorted to amputation. Catheter was introduced into the urethra, 
a ligature applied above the point where the amputation was to 
be made, and then with the bistoury the diseased part of the 
penis was removed, a portion of the urethra being left protrud- 
ing beyond the place of amputation. The animal was then 
relieved of the hobbles and allowed to get up. Recovery fol- 
lowed without any trouble. This is the second time the author 
has operated in that way.—( Veterinary News.) 

CiinicaL Notes Wallis Hoare, F. C. V. S.).— 
Under this heading the author records two cases of gastric 
injuries. The first was traumatic. In this an animal ran 
away, and, coming in violent contact with the shaft of a cart, 
inflicted upon himself a deep wound on the right flank, giving 
rise to manifestations indicating an early fatal ending. The 
wound was properly dressed ; soon the dressing was displaced 
by the movements of the animal, and before a second dressing 
could be applied the horse died. At the autopsy were found: 
A wound running in the region of the lower third of the 
twelfth and thirteenth ribs, both being fractured. The dia- 
phragm was torn; the abdominal cavity contained a large 
quantity of food, and the stomach was ruptured extensively at 
its pyloric portion. In the second case, the animal had had 
colics, had been treated by a smith, and finally was brought to 
the writer with violent colic, which remained rebellious to all 
treatment. At the post-mortem the large intestine was found 
distended with gas, also the stomach, which contained food and 
gases to such an extent that it looked as big as the rumen of 
acow. The contents of the stomach were fermenting and in 
very large quantity.—(Veterinary News.) 

SurGicaL Cases [W. Cargill Patrick, F. R. C. V. Ss]. _ 
At a recent meeting of one English society, among a number 
of interesting cases the writer related one of Amputation of the 
Penis, followed by Tetanus. The horse had been operated upon 
on account of paralysis of the organ, and the operation was 
skilfully performed according to Dollar’s method. The patient 
did well for three weeks, developed lockjaw and died. There 
was also a case of Ventral Hernia, Complicated by Irritating 
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Buried Sutures, which necessitated a second operation,.and 
was followed by the appearance of tetanus, which terminated 
fatally. Most careful antiseptic precautions had been taken 
with this horse, but the animal having laid down in his stall 
had certainly been infected then.—( Veterinary News.) 


By Pror, A. LIAuTARD, M. D., V. M. 2th 


THE OF LOcKJAW BY BACCELLI’S METHOD 
[Dr. G. Bianchedi.|—After reviewing all the various methods 
of treatment recommended against tetanus, the author records 
one case in which he resorted to the method advised by Prof. 
Baccelli, which consists in the use of phenic acid. A seven- 
year-old mule picked upa nailin thestreet. The owner pulled 
it out, poured some caustic in the wound and plugged it well 
with oakum. Very lame, the animal was left in the stable, but 
after a few days acted so peculiarly that veterinary advice was 
sought. Thecase was well marked and the symptoms so severe 
that there seemed to be no chance for recovery. However, one 
was given tothe poor suffering animal. All the precautions pos- 
sible were taken to keep her quiet; no light nor draught were 
allowed to irritate her, and no one was permitted to go near her 
except the attendant. The treatment consisted in frictions on 
the masseter muscles and the leg injured by the nail with an 
ointment made of cianure of potassium 6 parts and lard 4o. 
Rectal injections of chloral hydrate, 40 grammes in two litres of 
water, and subcutaneous injections of aqueous solution of 
phenol at 3 per cent. The first days that these were used did 
not seem to improve conditions; on the contrary, perhaps the 
symptoms were more marked, and, in fact, assumed such an 
aspect that the end appeared near. However, on the evening 
of the third day some change was noticeable, less stiffness, 
less irritability, more liberty in the movements. The treatment 
was kept up, the frictions made ofteuer, the dose of phenic acid 
increased, five grammes at one dose being given and repeated 
without bad effects. The improvement became more marked 
little by little, and after one month recovery was complete.— 
(Clinica Veterinaria.) 

RECOVERY FROM TETANUS [Dr. G. Agostinell1].—From a 
lacerated and bruised wound of the left hind leg, this 14-year-old 
horse, after three days, exhibited all the symptoms of lockjaw: 
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muscular rigidity, general stiffness, contraction of the masse- 
ters, difficult respiration, membrana nictitans protruding, etc. 
With great difficulty, the wound was thoroughly disinfected 
and the treatment begun by first an injection of antitoxin the 
first day in the neck. A few hours after a dose of pilocarpine 
was administered, 25 centigrammes. The animal was unable 
to partake of any food except milk, and of this he took between 
three and four litres. The injection of antitoxin was renewed 
the next day, and the wound of the leg disinfected again, but 
the animal was so nervous that he had to be put in stocks 
for that simple operation. On the third day some solid food 
could be taken. Antitoxin was prescribed for morning and 


-evening. The improvement was more marked. On the fourth 


day rectal injections of phenic acid were prescribed, in the pro- 
portion of 24 grammes of acid in four litres of water, one litre 
to be administered every three hours. On the fifth day the ani- 
mal was still better ; a drench of sulphate of soda could be given. 
‘The rectal injections were kept up for a few days longer, and 
by degrees all the symptoms subsided, and on the tenth day 
recovery could be considered as complete. ‘‘ The antitoxin,” 
says the author, ‘‘and the phenic acid had done their work and 
shown their good effects.” —(Gzrornale della R. Soc. Veter. 
Italiana.) 

DIFFUSED SARcoMATosIS [Dr. Duzlio Ristort].— Being at 
the communal market of Padoue, the author observed a cow in 
a great state of cachexia, which he thought would most likely 
be the subject of seizure when examined by the meat inspector. 
He made some inquiries about her, but was unable to obtain 
any facts as to whether she had been sick, and how long, but it 
was useless ; nobody knew. However, a serious condition ex- 
isted, and the Doctor was bound to follow her to the slaughter- 
house, which he did, and found the following lesions: There 
was serous infiltration all through the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue, the muscles were pale and atrophied, all the lymphatic 
glands were congested, and amongst the viscera the most affected 
were the ovaries and the heart. The infiltration was such in 
the right ovary that it had reached a size three times as large 
as normal. It presented here and there whitish spots. The 
liver was cedematous and pale in color; the spleen very red, 
larger than. usual, and softened. The kidneys, enlarged, were 
covered with spots of blackish color. The heart was here and 
there discolored, and was larger than normal. Under the endo- 
cardium were white yellowish zones, more marked towards the 
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columnz carne. The point of the heart was much thickened 
by infiltration. All these processes of degeneration and of infil- 
tration had modified the general aspect of the organ, which was 
nearly four times the normal size, and weighed four kilogrammes 
and one hundred and fifty grammes. The post-mortem justified 
the suspicions of the author as well as the microscopic exami- 
nation. Sarcoma had been diagnosed, and under the micro- © 
scope the heart, the lymphatic glands, the kidneys and the ova- — 
ries proved to be the seat of sarcomatous infiltration.—(// Nuovo: 
Ercolant.) 
TORSION OF THE JEJUNUM, SECONDARY TO INTUSSUSCEP- : 
TION, INA [Dr. Vittorio Gillio|.—Aged twelve years, 
this animal has had a severe attack of colic, which, treated in 
the ordinary way by laxatives, frictions, rectal injections and 
chlorhydrate of morphia under the skin, had died after a few 
hours without having had any relief from the treatment. At 
the post-mortem, lesions of unusual interest were brought out. 
There was a small quantity of fluid in the abdomen, and the 
intestines were rather congested. But after removing the 
heaviest mass of the contents of the abdomien, it was found 
that a loop of the jejunum had made a double twist around the 
long axis of the mesentery, and left hanging attached to it a 
ring measuring about 50 centimetres, dark in color and giving 
the sensation of being filled with something hard. On open- 
ing this loop it was found that the somewhat hard condition 
was due to the presence of a portion of the intestine, which had 
been invaginated and which when pulled out measured about 
20 centimetres in length. Of course, the membranes were 
much: congested, specially those of the intestine, where the in- 
vagination had taken place, which had been strangulated by 
the double twist above. [solated, these lesions are not rare, most 
and there are many cases on record ; but to find them together cattle 
in the same animal is. It is probable that the invagination as Ber 
was the first to take place and that the torsion was the second was nc 
and the results of the struggles of the animal imal during its attacks. been s 
of colic.—(// Nuovo Ercolanz.) most o 
BELGIAN REVIEW. | head u 
spring. 
By Pror. A, LisuTarD, M. D., V. M. A circula 
pupil d 
PSEUDO-ARTHROSIS FOLLOWING THE NON-CONSOLIDATION animal 
OF FRACTURES AND pean NT [Prof — and Antoine; a circle 
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d Adjunct|.—Many are the means of treatment recommended in 
il- cases where union has failed to take place in cases of fracture. 
aS Among them is the resection of the bony fragments with or 
es without the suture of the periosteum. This is the method re- 
od sorted to by the authors. After an injury received in an auto- 
1i- mobile accident, a Russian hound had a fracture of the right 
‘0- femur, which was treated, but in which union had failed to 
a- take place. There was a false joint and the parts below the 
vO fracture could be moved in all directions and the dog was terri- 

bly lame. The animal was chloroformed, an incision made 
P- over the spot of the false joint and this exposed. The bones 
rs, were kept united only by a fibrous band. This is excised, the | 
in ends of the bone are curetted and scraped, the skin closed with i 
nd stitches, iodoform dressing applied and covered with a plaster , 
2W bandage, covering the leg from the hock upwards. A window | 
At was cut on the outside of the plaster dressing, opposite the cu- 
ut. taneous wound, to watch it. The only difficulty was cutaneous 
he chafings, and a large eczema eruption, which demanded the re- 
he moval of the whole apparatus before it was intended. How- 
nd ever, a strong callus had had time to form, and as the animal 
he was of a lymphatic disposition and careful in moving, the re- a 
: a covery was not interfered with, and the animal got wellofhis 
ng fracture, but remained lame on account of a dislocation of a 
en- standing at the hip joint, which had caused acertain amount  —~ 
ion of shortening of the leg. This is the second instance where 
iad the authors have obtained similar de Brum 
ere CALCIFICATION OF THE CEREBRAL AND SPINAL ARTERIES | 
in- IN A BULL.—SyMPTOMS OF IMmoBILITy [Mr. Huynen, Adjunct 
by to the Veterinary School|.—It is commonly supposed that al- 
are, most all subacute or chronic diseases of a nervous nature in © 
her cattle are manifestations of tuberculosis. This is exaggerated, 
ion as Benoit has already described two cases where tuberculosis. 
ond was not present. Thisis another case. A ten-months-old bull has = 
cks been sick for some time. He is in poor condition, lays down ee 
hee. most of the time, carries the head extended. When standing 
aon he is dull, indifferent to allsurroundings. He then carries the 
5h head up, and if this is lowered by force it rises again as with a 
evan’ spring. All the other functions are about normal—respiration, 
circulation and temperature. General sensibility is depressed, 

pupil dilated, moving difficult and stiff. After a few steps the 3 

ION animal staggers and falls. Let loose the animal walks, turning in ‘> 
Ne; a circle to the right or to the left. At times he goes straight, — a e 
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knocks against obstacles in front-of him and stops dull and 
asleep. He died before the tuberculin test could be applied. 
At post-mortem very few small tubercles are found in the 
thoracic glands, but none in any other organs. Onpassing the | 
fingers over the meninges, these are found rofigh to the touch ; 
feel like tubercles, but are not. This roughness is due to cal- 
careous deposits, which have taken place in the coats of the 
bloodvessels of the dura mater. The small arteries only are 
affected, the large ones are free. The arteries that are diseased — 
form hard cords, opaque on account of the presence of the plates 
of calcareous formation, which are round or triangular or again 
elongated. The veins are free. There is alsoan old hemorrhagic 
spot in the brainand one in the cerebellum. To this condition 
of the bloodvessels must be attributed the symptoms presented 
by the bull and which resembled more or less those of immo- 
bility.—(Aznales de Bruxelles.) 

INTRA-MUSCULAR PyamMIc INFARCT IN A BOovINE [V. 
Fally, of the Abattoir of Bruxelles|.—This is the curious record 
of a case found in a six-year-old cow, killed in good condition 
and which during her life had never given any indication of her 
condition. Metastatic abscesses are liable to be met in all the 
tissues of the economy, but it is rare to observe them exclu- 
sively in muscles, as in this case. The general good condition 
of the animal during life and having had all the signs of perfect 
health, itis not surprising that the ordinary examination of the 
carcass failed to detect anything wrong about the animal. The 
dressing was made by a skilful butcher and nothing was found 
suspicious. All the organs were sound, except the liver, which 
was a little large and discolored. When the skin was taken off, 
the muscles appeared round, full and covered with a healthy 
coat of fat. In other words, they looked normal. It was only 
when the carcass was cut in quarters and when sections were 
made through the muscles that the trouble was detected. There 
then appeared a discoloration more or less marked. It did not 
extend through the whole thickness of the muscle, but appeared 
in spots in the centre of the muscular masses, with irregular 
forms and varying in size from that of a small nut to that of the 
fist of a man. ‘These spots are hard to cut, feel like fibrous 
tissue. In some places, instead of being white, the discolor- 
ation was becoming yellowish, or greyish, or even somewhat 
greenish. In other words, it looked like a mortified tissue, one 
where a slough is soon to take place. The most important part 
to notice is that only the muscular tissues was involved and 
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ad that all the other tissues, even to the intra-muscular lymphatic 
d. glands, remained free.—( Annales de Bruxelles.) 
w TORSION OF THE RECTUM (VOLVULUS) IN A HorsE — RE- 
7 COVERY [Mr. H. R. Bredo|.—A four-year-old heavy draught 
* horse is taken with severe colic for some eighteen hours. A 
wl veterinarian called, prescribed purgatives, eserine, pilocarpine 
wr and rectal injections. No results are obtained, and the author 
96 is requested to attend to the condemned animal. ‘he horse 
ad presents the following symptoms: Countenance contracted, 
tes violent colic; at times he assumes the dog-sitting position, 
mt pulse weak and accelerated, respiration difficult on account of 
ric the tympanites, which is more marked on the right side. The 
ns animal makes useless violent efforts to defecate. Rectal exam- 
ed ination is made. When the hand is about entering the rec- 
no- tum, it is arrested by a kind of cu/-de-sac, which is formed by 
muco-membranous folds, twisted from left to right, analogous 
Vy. to those observed in cases of torsion of the uterus. In the 
ord centre of these folds a small opening is detected, which allows 
ion the introduction of one finger, which then feels a soft ball of 
her fecal matter. A diagnosis of overloaded stomach is made; 
the the struggles of the animal having produced the volvulus. 
slu- Although the prognosis is serious, treatment is started, and, 
ion simple as it was, is followed by rapid successful results. Punc- 
‘ect ture of the caecum gives escape to a great quantity of gas, 
the which is stimulated by pressures applied on both flanks. As 
he after that the animal appears much more quiet, another rectal 
and examination is made; the hand then finds no trouble in reduc- 
ich ing the torsion and in replacing the rectum in its proper po- 
off, sition. Immediately the effects of the purgatives became 
thy manifest, a very abundant mass of faeces was expelled and in a 
nly few hours everything was normal. The author recommends 
yere that puncture of the cecum be always resorted to in similar 
1ere cases, so as to be able to reduce the volvulus.—(Zcho Vétérv- 
not natre.) 
ured 
alar Dr. H. H. Myers, North Lima, Ohio, has given up his 


the practice and joined the B. A. I. force at Cincinnati. 
LEGITIMATE SUCCESSOR TO DOWIE.—We like to have had 


1s 

roe a funeral yesterday. Mostie Milligan’s old cow like to have 
vhat died. She was down all night and all day. Mr. Jones came 
one along and cast the devil out of her and she jumped up and went 
part to eating. How was that for healing power ?—(Sayre Cor., 
and Sequachee ( Tenn.) News.) 
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_ ADVANCED VETERINARY THOUGHT AMONG 
BREEDERS. 


io : EXCERPTS FROM THE ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT THOMAS H. 
cane ANFIELD, BEFORE THE MINNESOTA LIVE STOCK BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
as - looking over the first report of our association, issued in 
A 1901, covering the proceedings since its organization in 1896, I 
as note that Article 2 of our constitution there printed states that 
“The object of this association is the betterment of the live 
stock interests of the state.” Since organization I believe it 
has been the earnest effort of your officers to originate plans 
__ whereby the association may accomplish its object. What has 
been done towards this end you all know without enumeration 
- here. The one thing above all others which I would consider 
of the greatest importance to ourselves as live stock breeders is 
the matter of the health of our animals.* If disease is rampant, 
in our herds and flocks success in breeding operations is impos- 
_ sible, and on the other hand no stock that is diseased should be 
allowed to pass into the channels of commerce. 

The action of our association in connection with the organi- 
zation and subsequent work of the Live Stock Sanitary Board, 
I would consider the most important we have ever taken. The 
work of this Board was largely formative, at the start; the 
campaign had to be planned and it was handicapped by lack of 
funds, which handicap has continued to date. Its work has in- 
creased almost beyond expectation and the field covered by its 
small executive force is enormous. A copy of its annual report 
should be in the hands of every farmer and stock-raiser in the 
State, as the information there contained is very valuable. It is 
but natural that drastic measures regarding the shipment, quar- 
antine and disposition of diseased animals, valued in some cases 
up into the hundreds of dollars, should provoke much opposi- 
tion. Nearly all similar regulations regarding the diseases of. 
the human family have been opposed in a similar way until 
such measures have proven their own efficiency. 

While the Legislatures and Congress are engaged in the 
ceaseless grind of turning out hundreds of new laws each year, 


*This Association furnished the backing to pull this work away from the State 
a Board of Health (M. Ds. ), and establish the Sanitary Board (mainly under veterinary 


control) —[R. R. B.] 
276 
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we hear cries that there are laws enough now, and that the 
matter of prime importance is not the passage of more laws but 
the enforcement of those now on our statute books. I am not 
one of those to join in this chorus without regard to the matter 
under discussion, concerning which new laws may be required, 
but believe each case should be decided on its merits. 
We have reached a stage in the development of the work 
of the Sanitary Board where it would seem advisable that in 
many cases executive regulations be enacted into laws, and in 
others the present laws should be amended. One amendment 
which should be passed would provide au increase in the pen- 
alty for violating regulations of the Board concerning the quar- 
antine and shipment of live stock. You all know that theBoard’s 
regulations prohibit the importation of breeding and dairy cattle 
into the state, unless accompanied by a certificate from proper au- 
thority showing that the animal has recently passed the tuber- 
culin test. Owing to the number of points of entry by rail, 
this cannot be enforced unless the shipments are reported by 
the various railways. To do this often means the loss of busi- 
ness, and, therefore, many shipments are accepted without no- 
tification to the officers of the Board. The penalty is not now 
large enough to make it any object to a railway, or a large ship- 
per, to obey the regulation when it interferes with business. 
Another amendment might possibly be urged which would re- 
duce the number of appraisers to pass on the value of cattle 
and horses slaughtered for tuberculosis and glanders, respec- 
tively, from three to one, and that one the representative of the 
state. Ina very high percentage of cases, the appraisal set by 
this representative would be satisfactory to the owner, doing 
away with the unnecessary expense of the other appraisers. If 
this were done, it should not be required that the appraisement 
take place on the premises of the owner, which also has added 
greatly to the cost. The owner should be protected by some 
form of appeal to a Board of Appraisers in case of disagreement 
as to the value. In certain cases protection is now granted by 
the present law, which can be invoked on protest of owner. 
Although in the beginning the Sanitary Board was’in many 
senses “blazing the trail” in its issuance of sanitary regulations, 
it has had the extreme gratification of observing that those reg- 
ulations concerning the most important matters have been 
copied in whole or in part by manv other states. It was but a 
year ago last summer, when a great hue and cry was made in 
the agricultural press against the enforced testing of cattle from 
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other states, before they would be allowed entrance to the pub- _ 
lic sales at the state fair. All manner of abuse was heaped 
upon the Board, but to-day similar regulations are in force in 
our three neighboring states of Wisconsin, Iowa, and North 
Dakota, and undoubtedly South Dakota will soon follow suit, 
while several of these states will enact these regulations into | 
laws during the present winter. There is no reason why we | 
should allow tubercular cattle from other states to be unloaded 
upon us simply because a compulsory test is not in force upon > 
all cattle within our borders. During the year previous to the 
last annual report of the Board, 938 head of cattle for dairy and ~ 
breeding purposes were imported, of which 749 were tested for i 
trance and 27 were condemned, a higher percentage than has 
prevailed in all the tests conducted by the Board in our state. 
During that period there were tested in the state 13,707 head 
of cattle, of which over 10 per cent. were condemned and ~ 
slaughtered. Testing has taken place only upon voluntary re- 
quest of owner except, I believe, in dairy herds supplying their | 
products to cities where enforced inspection is required. A — 
large number of these voluntary requests have not been com- 
plied with, owing to lack of funds and the small force at the 
command of the Board. a 
During the past two years a very large percentage of the 
registered herds of cattle have been tested. Previous to that _ 
time, owing to the fact that the valuation placed for reimburse- __ 
ment by the state for slaughtered animals was so low few breed- 
ers had seen their way clear to incur the risk of financial loss. 
and little response to the opportunities offered by the Board for 
tests had been made. I have always held that the matter of 
payment bya sovereign state of part of this loss incurred 
through the execution of such drastic measures looking towards 
the protection from disease infection of its peoples was nothing 
more than a matter of public expediency. As such, I believe 
the expense to be justified. Some have contended that to be at 
all efficacious, compulsory test and slaughter should be uni- 
versal. Granted that such a provision could be carried out, and 
reimbursement was made as at present, the expense would be 
incurred entirely within two or three years. Provided there 
was no provision for reimbursement, and such a law was passed 
to take effect immediately, would it not unjustly deprive a man 
of his property without due notice or recompense of any kind? 
The seriousness of such a step becomes apparent when one’s 
entire means of livelihood is derived from a herd of cattle 
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which upon test might show a reaction of 50 per cent. or 75 
per cent. Many cases are on record when a higher percentage 
of reaction has been obtained. It is to be expected that a good 
deal of money would be needed to carry out the provisions of 
our present law in a state as large as ours, and it is a matter of 
regret that the Sanitary Board has not had sufficient funds on 
hand to pay claims filed for horses and cattle that were killed. 
A large deficiency appropriation is needed at once, and an 
annual appropriation of two or three times that formerly granted 
will be required. This may even have to be increased from time 
to time for a series of years. Hand in hand with this campaign 
of execution goes a campaign of education, evidences of which 
are easily shown in the changing attitude which the breeders 
of live stock have towards the whole subject of tuberculosis. 
This is already noticeable in the few years in which our Board 
has been at work, and if the law provided the proper funds to 
meet all requests for the testing of herds the work would progress 
much faster. The inability of dairymen to restock their herds, 
after a disastrous test and slaughter, with cattle that they know 
to be free from disease, has worked greatly to the disadvantage 
of attaining early results. During the past year the Board has 
been able to provide a deputy at South St. Paul so that cows 
may be there tested, and dairymen may obtain what they need 
from those that have passed the test, with little, if any, added 
expense. 

I note another distinct step of advancement which shows 
that breeders are coming to realize the great problem that con- 
fronts them and their responsibility connected therewith, and 
that is the frequency with which we see breeders having their 
entire herds tested before offering only those that have passed at 
public sale. I may be mistaken, but I think that the first 
case of this nature in this state where an entire herd has been 
offered in this way occurred within the year, and I am pleased to 
say that the breeder whom I have in mind was a member of 
our association. Since that time several others have followed 
suit, though I believe that the first public sale of this kind in 
the Northwest was held by the live stock association of North 
Dakota, and much did it redown to their credit. Compared 
with this manner of holding a sale the dispersion of the world- 
famous herd of Shorthorns of the W. S. Marr estate can be char- 
acterized as nothing less than a travesty upon the whole live 
stock breeding industry. One-fifth of the whole number offered 
go out to the Argentine at the bid of one purchaser, only to be 
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tested upon arrival there and slaughtered at the enormous loss I 

of $30,000. What shall we say of the four-fifths sold at home ap 
for $40,000 more? At that ringside gathered the most astute ad 
breeders of three continents to purchase breeding stock of the Tl 
most aristocratic blood for the improvement of their herds, and na 
what did they obtain? Animated carcasses crammed a little on 
more with the germs of tuberculosis than those of their own for 
cattle at home. Have we not similar occurrences taking place 

all over this country of ours? It is idle to attempt to deny that spe 
this disease is more prevalent in the herds of pure-bred cattle for 
than in others. The facts substantiate what would naturally be It - 
expected from the manner in which breeding operations are be 
carried on ; that they are likewise the greatest sources of infec- cot 
tion can readily be realized when it is considered how widely : tail 
scattered are the various animals after sale. Infection of wil 
many a small herd of the farmers’ cattle can be traced to the, Fre 
purchase of a registered bull made for the purpose of improving an 

his class of stock. Because of these facts and because it would mu 
naturally be expected that the breeder of registered stock would oth 
be better informed regarding such matters it is most proper that solt 


such breeders should take the most advanced steps towards eradi- 
cating this disease. 

Considering the opportunities which have been offered us 
by our present law, the progress the majority of our breeders 
have already made and the condition of the trade in pure-breds, 
have we not reached the ¢zme in the development of this disease 
of tuberculosis in our state whereby it becomes necessary to re- 
quire that all pure-bred cattle pass the tuberculin test before sale, 
or be sold subject to said test within two months? Gentlemen, 
I believe that we have. At some future date this requirement 
should be extended to cover dairy cattle also, but I hardly think 
the time is quite ripe for this latter change. It has been pro- 
posed that the best solution of the compulsory test of registered 
stock would be the testing every year, and oftener at first, of 
every pure-bred herd in the state, and the issuance of a certifi- 
cate by the Sanitary Board for each animal that has passed. This 
would save delays oftentimes in the matter of sales and put the 
whole execution of the regulation upon a broad and satisfactory 
basis ; at least, this method would be worth atrial. JI am not 
informed whether it would be necessary that a law be passed for 
such a purpose, but I believe that the Sanitary Board, now in 
_ favor of such a change, has ample authority for the issuance of 
_ regulationé covering any such matters which it deems best. 
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I think, however, that the Board would welcome an expressive 
approval of such a measure by our Live Stock Association, in 
addition to that already given by the Dairymen’s Association. 
The expense to the state in the matter of reimbursement should 
not be greater, after the first two or three vears, than now, but, 
on the contrary, it should steadily decrease as far as payments 
for pure-bred cattle are concerned. 

Of further evidence of the interest taken by breeders in re- 
spect to tuberculosis is the fact that the matter of vaccination 
for the prevention of the disease is being quite widely taken up. 
It is to be hoped that all that is claimed for the treatment will 
be realized in its fulfilment. The expense is not very heavy 
considering the benefits that may accrue. However, it is cer- 
tain that the more widely bovovaccination is used, the sooner 
will it be possible to draw accurate conclusions of its efficiency. 
From the nature of the treatment, some time must elapse before 
an animal that has received the same could be declared im- 
mune from any subsequent infection and, as in the case of many 
other diseases, the post-mortem examination can be the only ab- 


solute proof. 


The experimentation along these lines has been so widely 
taken up throughout Europe, often under the auspices of gov- 
ernmental control, that it would seem that some funds should 
be placed to the use of the Sanitary Board, or of the Veterinary 
Department of the Agricultural College, so that experiments 
could be conducted here, whereby evidence could be furnished 
at first hand. Provided vaccination proves its end, one dollar 
spent by the state, in this way, would save thousands in the 
future eradication of the disease. Even without such evidence, 
one cannot help but have a strong faith in any treatment advo- 
cated by so eminent a scientist as von Behring. He has con- 
tinued his investigations along similar lines to such an extent 
that he believes he has discovered a preparation which admin- 


; istered to infants will make them immune from future infection. 


As he holds that a large majority of the cases of tuberculosis in 
the human family result from infection during infancy from the 
milk of the cow, his investigations are of special interest to 


stock raisers. 


The most encouraging result in the use of bovovaccination 


in this state, as far as it has come to my knowledge, is the 
passage of the tuberculin test of a lot of all of thirty-five head 
_ which had been bovovaccinated eleven months previous. These 


calves had been exposed to infection from tubercular cattle in 
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the same herd, and had been nursed by tubercular dams during 
all or part of this period. 

Rather extensive experiments carried on by Dr. Pearson, of 
the Live Stock Sanitary Board in Pennsylvania, have proven be- 
yond question that vaccinated animals have, at least, much 
greater power of resistance to infection, even when they have 
been forcibly inoculated with tuberculosis for the purpose of 
experimentation, than have others not so treated. It is also be- 
lieved that itis of some effect in retarding the progress of the 
disease when applied to animals previously infected. This 
whole matter of vaccination deserves our earnest consideration. 
The alarming increase of tuberculosis in hogs and other farm 
animals, and even poultry, is evidence that this fight against the 
disease in our midst has come none too soon. As our Live 
Stock Sanitary Board is our chief agent in carrying on the com- 
bat against this and all other diseases which threaten our live 
stock it should receive our unqualified support and every aid 
should be extended to it both by our association, as a whole, 
and our members individually. If it needs our help in the mat- 
ter of obtaining sufficient appropriations from the state, let each 
one of us make a strong personal effort to bring our representa- 
tives in the legislature tosee the value and importance of the 
work. 

Right here I should like to add that in case our officers in 
their official capacity see fit to give what assistance they can to- 
wards advocating measures approved by a majority of our body 
that it is the duty of each one of us to give them our loyal sup- 
port and thus acting together to enable the association to accom- 
plish much more than it otherwise would. 


THE Government’s estimate of the number of horses in 
New York City is 129,316, Chicago being next with 73,189 
and Philadelphia third with 48,989. 

Armour & Co., of Chicago, have shipped nine of their 
prize draught horses to the International Horse Show, which 
will occur in London in June. They will exhibit at a number 
of other shows throughout the United Kingdom. The ship- 
ment included the six horses that won the Blue Ribbon Cham- 
pionship at the International Live Stock Show in Chicago in 
1906. Among them is “Big Jim,” champion draught horse of 
America, who weighs 2,400 pounds. The horses will be driven 
by Billy Wales, and will be in the veterinary charge of William 
McLeod. 
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COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The forty-fifth annual closing exercises of this school took — 


f place March 28. The class this year numbered 400, thelargest 
- in the history of the school. C. W. Fogle, of Williamsburg, 
. Kansas, received the gold medal for the best examination. The = 
5 entrants at the next session will be required to attend for three - 


' sessions, and in 1908 the school will be taken over by the Gov- 
i ernment and placed upon the regular university foundation. a 
: The following is a list of the graduates who received their di- 
e plomas on March 28: 
- Andrew J. Abbott, Milwaukee, Wis., U. S.; Jacques E. 


e Aghion, Cairo, Egypt; John Henry Allingham, Kesh, Ireland ; 
1 Frank Amstutz, Walkerville, Mich., U. S.; James Anderson, . 
, Brussels, Ont. ; Claude L. Ashbrook, Mattoon, Ill., U. S. Aka 
Mark Barker, Calgary, Alta. ; Joseph Beck, De Forest, 
h Wis., U. S.; Albert E. Bailey, Yorkton, Sask. ; Raymond Bec- or 
\- ker, Cresco, Ia., U. S.; Norton M. Bellamy, North Augusta, 
e Ont. ; David R. "Benson, Napanee, Ont.; Lester A. Benson, La _ 
Moille, Ia.. U. S.; Norman G. Bailey, Rosemont, Ont.; Arthur ma 
n Bissill, Leitchfield, Conn., U. S.; David C. Black, Bowbells, N. 
Dakota, U. 8.3 Charles D. Blaser, Buffalo, N. Y., U. S.; A. B. 
y Blecker, Lake Mills, Wis., U. S.; John F. D. Bowersox, Arons- — ge 
)- burg, Pa., U. S.; Everet A. Branion, Whitewood, Sask.; Charles 
\- H. Mead Briggs, Saltcoats, Sask. ; Paul F. Brim, Seneca vals, 


N. Y., U. S.; Albert James Brown, Petrolia, Ont. ; Jos. W. Earl 
- Bryans, Medicine Hat, Alta. ; Almon C. Brodeur, Barre, Mass., — 


n U.S. 
9 J. H. Caldwell, Carp, Ont.; Sylvester J. Carter, Chapin, II1., 

U. S.; Kenneth Chester, Duncan, Vancouver Island, B. C.; F. 
ir Ray Clapp, Picton, Ont.; John M. Coffin, Sherwood, Ohio, U.S.; __ 
h Frank D. Coles, Jewett City, Conn., U.S.; Michael J. Cone, | 
aT Pittsfield, Mass., U. S.; Edward M. Corliss, Ryegate, Vt., U.S.; 
D- Walter R. Culham, Summerville,"Ont.; Albert S. Culverwell, 
a Concordia, Kans., U. S.; Charles M. Curry, Leslie, Mich., U.S. Nags, 
n Ervin M. De Tray, Tontogany, Ohio, U. S.; O. Glenn David- cia 
of son, Apple Creek, Ohio, U. S.; Cornelius Dingman, Fremont, _ 
n Mich., U. S.; Benjamin Dobkins, Welch, I. T., U. S.; James R. 
m Donnelly, Emlenton, Pa., U. S.; J. Fergus Donnelly, St. John’s, 
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Austin B. Ellis, Los Angeles, Cal., U. S.; Wm. H. Emig, 
W. Manchester, Pa., U. S.; W. Austin Ewalt, New Haven, 
Mich., U. S. 

George Farrell, Pheasant Forks, Sask.; Charles W. Fogle, 
Williamsburg, Kans., U. S.; F. E. Freeman, Pocohontas, Ia., 
U. S. 

J. H. Garrioch, Portage la Prairie, Man. ; Elmore C. Gaw, 
Sheffield Vale, Que. ; J. Howard Gaw, Stuart’s Draft, Va., U. 
S. ; Sampel J. Gibson, Millbank, Ont.; Archie C. Gillis, Keene, 
N. H., U. S.; Thos. J. Gilloon, Dubuque, Ia., U. S.; Jas. W. 
Glendinning, Sunderland, Ont. ; Wilbur L. Gray, Berkshire, N. 
Y., U. S.; Portees H. Gregory, Russellville, Mo., U. S. 

Charles Haley, North Augusta, Ont.; Frank L. Harrison, 
Bad Axe, Mich., U.S.; William F. Harrison, Ingersoll, Ont. ; 
J. R.Head, Gaines, Pa., U. S.; M. ParkHendrick, Linesville, Pa,, 
U. S.; Earle B. Hewitt, Osceola, Wis., U. S.; Harry E. Higgins, _ 
Shelby, Ohio, U. S.; Geo. F. Hodam, Le Mars, Ia., U. S. pi 

Wilbur R. Jackson, Belfast, Me., U. S. ; Rolph M. Jenkins, 
Todmorden, Ont. 

Donald T. Kevson, Ross-shire, Scotland; James Henry 
Krey, Victoria, B. C. 

Weslie Durand Lamberton, Marshfield, Vt., U. S.; Wm. N. 
La Viers, Dalton, Ohio, U. S.; Jeptha D. Lee, Templeton, Wis., 
U. S.; Eugene J. Letendre, Woonsocket, R. I., U. S.; M. H. 
Lidikay, Ladoga, Ind., U. S.; Albert C. Lutz, Cleveland Ohio, 
U. S.; Charles V. Lutz, Wickhaven, Pa., U. S. 

W. O. McGuigan, Cedar Springs, Ont. ; James H. McMahon, 
Columbia, Tenn., U. S.; Joseph N. McPhail, Lowell, Ind., U. 
S.; Wm. M. McFadden, Gaylord, Mich., U. S.; Jay MacDonald, 
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Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. t 

Wm. H. Marriott, Union, Ont.; F. Irving Maxon, Chatham, A 
N. Y., U. S.; Wm. N. Middleton, Southbridge, Mass., U. S.; h 
Wm. M. Millar, Walkerton, Ont.; John J. Miller, Chatfield, 0 
Minn., U. S.; A. E. Muma, Arkona, Ont.; John A. Munn, J: 
Souris, Man. li 


Jerome Orr, Uniopolis, Ohio, U. S. 

Arthur W. Peacock, Antwerp, N. Y., U. S.; W. Menter Per- 
due, Newcastle, Pa., U. S.; J. Willard Purdy, Waterloo, Que. ; 
Chas. H. Porter, Watson, Sask. 

Richard A. Rathbun, Suffern, N. Y., U. S.; Henry Rich- 
| ards, Indian Head, Sask. ; Roy Riddle, Waterford, Ont. ; George 
A. Rumbaugh, Fredricksburg, Ohio, U. S.; Thompson I. E. 
Rutledge, Portage la Prairie, Man. 
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Chris. N. Sanderson, Brantford, Ont.; Charles G. Saunders, __ 
Sussex, England; Arty C. Saurer Koch, Ohio, U. S.; Stanley 
Shaw, Dorchester Station, Ont. ; John B. Shearer, Huntingdon, 
Que. ; Oliver C. Sheppard, Centreville, S. Dak., U. S.; Thos. 
M. Shippee, Rowe, Mass., U: S.; Elmer Sinclair, Atlanta, a 3 
U. S.; W. Henry Skerritt, Utica, Gilbert 
Stoulin, Aneta, N. Dak., U. S.; Albert C. ’ Smith, St. Albans, es a 
Vt., U. Bruce A. Smith, Port Dover, Ont.; Dalton Snow, ; 
Athens, Ohio, U.:&; William G. Stedman, Macleod, Alta.;Geo. 
J. Stephens, Oxford Mills, Ont.; Orrie G. Stevens, Stamford, Ea 
N. I1., U. S.; Jasper B. Still, Neepawa, Man.; Edward W. Stos- 
kopf, Sebringville, Ont.; ; Edward J. Sullivan, Georgiaville, R. 
I., U. S.; Chas. Elmer Simpson, Oregon, Mo., U. S. Aa 
Percy R. Talbot, Lacombe, Alta.; John Gray, Langdon, 
Alta.; Herbert C. Tuck, Brighton, Mo., U. S.; Errol A. Tucker, — 
Trafalgar, Ind., U. S.; Allan D. Tweedley, Buffalo, N. Y., U. S.5 
Harry C. Utley, Bolivar, Mo., U. S. eke 
Walter R. Van Ness, Mechaniesburg, Ohio, U. S.; 
F. Varick, Patterson, N. J., U. S eae 
Robert E. Warren, Bridgeport, Conn., U. S.; V. F. Wanke, e 
Janesville, Wis., U. S.; Burt Widdifield, Stouffville, Ont.; Ralph 
A. Wilcox, Clayville, N. Y., U. S.; William F. Wise, Barberton, oe 
Ohio, U. S.; Paul O. Woods, Carlinville, I]l., U. S.; Norman 
Wright, Strathcona, Alta.; John Wurtzel, par Montrose, 
Pa., U. S.; Ralph N. M. Williams, Chester, England. re 


McKILLIP VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The 11th annual commencement of this school was heldon 
the evening of March 27th, at Handel Hall, Chicago. Dr.W. 
A. Evans delivered the graduating address, and President M. H. eae 
McKillip conferred the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine _ 
upon the following graduates: F. E. Allen, S. W. Armitage, | 
Jas. W. Broadfoot, H. B. Brady, O. A. Christianson, J, El- 
liot, L. P. Foss, J. H. Hart, G. E. Golden, A. L. Hartsough, M. | 
Hattery, A. V. Hollister, R. C. Julien, J. S. Jennison, F. Loh- — 
man, J. W. Leary, G. A. MacKenzie, S. J. Morrow, H. J. Gray, 
W. A. Smith, D. W. Stickley, J. A. Swanson, H. S. Sowers, J. © 
H. Todd, A. C. Topmiller, J. Y. Veenstra, A. F. Wilson, W. H. 
Wilke, C. Brown, G. D. Warren, W. A. Sullivan, C. E. Splan, 

H. A. Trippeer, F. W. Shaffer, A. B. Angell, R. E. Christopher, — 
P. E. Bailey, E. H. Carter, T. L. Grubbs, G. E. Golden, A. F. 
Hill, A. G. Husband, J. H. Part, J. F. Kennedy, E: Lamb, ‘D. 
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B. Leary, W. H. McKenzie, Chas. H. McNab, C. A. Mathews, 
J. T. Purcell, W. C. Steele, W. J. Stokes, W. F. Sirett, C. H. 
Harte, W. L. Tyler, D. Tenckinck, S. J. Walkley, S. S. West- 
gate, J. P. West, I. M. Moyle, J. M. Hazard, Jr., F. T. Me- 
Glinchy, C. H. Fauks, J. P. Somers. 

Dr. O. A. Christianson was awarded the gold medal for the 
highest standing of three years. Dr. R. E. Christopher was 
awarded the silver medal, highest standing senior year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRYPANOSOMA EQUIPERDUM FOUND IN A CLINI- 


OTrawaA, CANADA, April 19, 1907. 
Editors American Veterinary Review: 

DEAR SIRS :—Pathologists will be interested in the informa- 
tion that the 7rypanosoma equiperdum has been found in a mare 
clinically affected with dourine, or maladie du coit, at the Quar- 
antine Station established by this Department at Lethbridge, 
Alberta, in 1904. The first demonstration was made by Drs. 
E. A. Watson and M. V. Gallivan on February 11th, 1907, in 
material taken from a vesicle on the mucous membrane of the 
vagina of the animal above referred to, which was found to be 
affected with dourine on the premises of her owner, Mr. R. 
Tiffin, near Lethbridge, on December 21st, 1906, and subse- 
quently removed to the Quarantine-Station for purposes of ex- 
perimental observation. 

The disease was successfully transmitted in February toa 
yearling filly and the parasite subsequently observed in prepara- 
tions from a fresh plaque. The finding was confirmed by Dr. 
C. H. Higgins, Pathologist of the Department, on March aist, 
and was further observed in preparations taken by him on the 
23d and 25th of the same month. 

The identity of dourine, or maladie du coit, as seen on this 
continent and hitherto diagnosed by American and Canadian 
veterinarians from clinical manifestations alone, with the dis- 
ease as known in Africa and Asia, as well as in Southern Europe, 
is thus fully established. 

A detailed report of the discovery and of the work which led 
up to it, as well as of the steps subsequently taken, will be issued 
at the earliest possible date. I have the honor to be, sirs, 

Your obedient servant, J. G. RUTHERFORD, 
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r. Jowett has given the veterinary profession a concise and ae 


summary of the results of investigations directed 


chapter deals with immunity, both natural and acquired, in- _ 
cluding the various theories and explanations. Ehrlich’s lat-— 
eral chain theory is discussed and illustrated with 7 good betta 
which are very helpful in understanding this complicated ~ i 
theory. Agglutination is also discussed in this chapter. Chapter at 
II. ison the methods of conferring immunity. The special _ 

feature of this is the discussion of the monovalent and polyvalent 
vaccines and sera, together with the sera for each of the infec- ie a 34 
tious diseases. Chapter III. deals with the ultravisible viruses _ a Hs 
and their vaccines. Chapter IV. gives a good summary of the | a | 
etiology of the diseases of animals caused by protozoa. Chapter a 
V. discusses tuberculin, mallein and their uses and serum diag- __ 
nosis. ‘These are followed by an appendix containing helpful — 
tables from the metric system, the occurrence of spirilla, spiro-— 
cheetee in canker in horses. There are several plates illustrating — 
the protozoa and the spirochete. There is a list of references, 
including some of the more important books on immunity and the © 
titles of the leading journals in medicine and veterinary science. 
This work will be of great value to the practitionerin giving 
him a summary of the present knowledge of these important 4 


| 
toward serum therapy, toxins and serum diagnosis. The first | “4 : | 


subjects, giving many of the methods that have been used. ‘ 
These are valuable, as it is difficult for those not in laboratories _ 3 
to consult the original papers. For the student it has the dis- _ ny 
advantage of not giving specific references to the literature on — 
the various topics discussed. It is, however, a very valuable © 
work. (V. A. M.) 2 


THE fossil remains of gigantic pre-historic animals were 
— at Hollidaysburg, Pa., on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 


Pittsbure. It is considered almost certain that the bones are 
those of animals that existed at least twenty thousand years zs 
ago. The discoveries were: made in a limestone formation — . 
thirty-five feet below the surface of the earth. They are being _ 
carefully studied, and will be classified by experts. a 
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‘MICHIGAN STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- _ 
CIATION. 


‘ad The 25th annual meeting convened in the Assembly Room 
of the Hotel Downey, Lansing, Feb. 5, 1907, at 1 o’clock P.M., 


President James Harrison, of Maple Rapids, presiding. After d 
afew remarks by the President roll was called, showing the p 
following members present :—Drs. Alexander, Bell, S. Brenton, oy) 
| W.L. Brenton, Black, Byers, Brodie, Bellanger, Cumming, Clark, e 
Duff, Donald, Dunphy, W. H. Erwin, Farmer, Gibson, Gohn, a 
Haynes, Harrison, Jopling, Joy, McDonald, McBeth, McKer- d 
cher, Moody, Morris, Muir, Marshall, Russell, Switzer, States, SC 
Slaght, Waddle, Wilkinson, Waldron and Whitney. Visitors k 
present : Drs. Stirling, Clare; West, Flushing ; Elgas, Hartford ; 2) 
Harris, Fenton; Gerlach, Morenci; H. S. Smith, Albion. cc 
Minutes of last annual meeting in Lansing, and subsequent di 
meeting in Detroit, Sept. 4 and 5, 1906, were read and ap- fe 
proved. di 
President Harrison in his address said that it gave him uy 
much pleasure to meet so many at this our annual session, to of 
renew acquaintances and exchange ideas. He said that these ot 
meetings were his most profitable and pleasant outings of the fai 
year. Our summer meeting in Detroit was a success, and those 
-who were unable to attend missed a rare treat, as we hada of 
royal good time and a good clinic. This being the legislative 
| year, this meeting is of special import. “I have every confi- th 
dence in our committee on legislation, but I wish to impress on 
every member the need of their codperation. We have a good an 
- prospect of doing something this year tf we all do our duty. We as 
have many faithful, loyal’ members, but we would like to see to 
more of them attend the meetings and take part in the program, 
writing papers, etc., and take more interest in our work gener- in 
ally.” fec 
( Dr. Shumway, Secretary of the State Board of Health, read of 
?j his paper on “ The Veterinarian and Public Health” at this 
| time, as he was in a hurry to get away. This paper was much 
appreciated, and will doubtless have a tendency to further the ask 
good fellowship existing between the State Board of Health and : 
| 


our Association. A motion was made and supported to give 
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Dr. Shumway a vote of thanks for his able contribution to our 
program. Carried by a rising vote. 

Applications for membership were received from the follow- 
ing gentlemen: W. H. Galbraith, Armada(O. V. C.,’o5); G. H. 
Gerlach, Morenci (O. V. C., ’06); Adam klgas, Hartford (O. V. 
C., 91); Charles Stirling, Clare (O. V. C., ’05); N. B. West, 
Flushing (O. V. C., ’05); Ralph C. Harris, Fenton (O. V. C.’o4). 
Applications were réferred to the Executive Committee. 

Prof. C. E. Marshall’s talk or discussion upon swine epi- 
demics was received at this time, owing to his inability to be 
present later, as announced. The Professor’s topic was handled 
off-hand, and was a very able and comprehensive outline of the : 
epidemics now in Michigan. The loss, it is estimated, may reach bl a 
as high as $500,000. There are apparently many moreepi- _ 
demics than those we have known or have studied. There is 
something accompanying the hog cholera germ that is not 
known, and there is nothing positive regarding either it or swine 
plague. It is most pronounced in the West. If we are to dis- 
cover anything of value we must find out whether it is a single 
disease or several, and due to one or different germs. Would pre- 
fer to investigate these diseases through the veterinarians in the 
different localities, as they are nearer the conditions to be looked 
up than any other. We have only found one well-marked case 
of cholera in the investigations so far this year. Found many 
other swine epidemics, but cannot isolate the germs in a Satis- 
factory manner. 

Dr. Dunphy asked the Professor if he had found any germs 
of swine plague. The answer was “ In one case, near Pontiac.” 

Dr. C. C. Slaght described some cases he had seen where 
three separate diseases were seen before it terminated. 

Dr. Jopling, member of Committee of Diseases, also reported 
an outbreak in his locality, which was undoubtedly contagious, 
as it apparently was brought in by some sows that were added 
to the herd. 

Dr. W. H. Erwin advised that veterinarians when consulted 
in these cases should go and investigate, and destroy those af- 
fected, and dispose of the healthy ones so as to rid the locality 
of all hogs exposed. 

Committee on Diseases—(Partial report above). 

Committee on Intelligence and Education—Committee 
asked for more time in which to report. 

Committee on Legislation—said would report to-morrow. _ 

Committee on Finance—not present. 
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The President appointed a temporary Committee on Finance 
as follows :—Drs. Jopling, Russell and Hamilton. 
Report of the Secretary and Treasurer showed a balance on 


hand Feb. 1, 1907, of $167.40. Report referred to Finance | 


Committee. 
Election of Officers.—The election resulted as follows: 
President—Dr. R. W. McDonald. 
First Vice-President—Dr. T. C. Duff. 
Second Vice-President—Dr. Geo. D. Gibson, 
‘Third Vice-President—Dr. Erwin. 


There being only one nominee for each member of the 


Board of Directors, the rules were suspended and the following 
were declared elected: 

Board of Directors—Drs. Hal L. Bellinger, George C. 
Moody, W. A. Haynes, Wm. Morris, Harry E. States, and John 
Russell. 

At 7.30 P. M. the meeting was called to order by President 
Harrison. 

Dr. Joy, who had charge of the question box, announced 
that he had been handed a few questions. 

(1) “‘What would be considered an honorable settlement 
(from a veterinarian’s standpoint) in case of accidental death in 
casting a horse?” Dr. Joy answered that he had paid for one, 
but would not advise it. Dr. Jopling advised always to have 
the owner assume the responsibility. Dr. Muir said he invari- 
ably did so. 

(2) ‘‘Why would it not be to the best advantage for us to 
induce our customers to buy registered draught mares for breed- 
ing purposes?” Question referred to Dr. Cumming, who 
thought it advisable to do so. D1. Dunphy advised against it, 
as a pedigree is expensive. Rather advise purchasing good 
domestic mares and improve stock in that way. These ques- 
tions brought a very prolonged, interesting, and entertaining 
discussion. 

The evening session was closed with Dr. Cumming’s sub- 
ject, “Hints to Beginners on Difficult Parturition.” The Doctor 
advised new beginners to be conservative, use caution, go slow 
and quietly, and do not get excited, and in the most of cases 
they will come out satisfactorily. He gave a very humorous 
and interesting account of his experience along these lines, and 
his talk was much appreciated, not only by the younger mem- 
bers, but the older ones as well. ety 
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Dr. Switzer, in discussion, reported a case of extra uterine 
pregnancy in a cow; also a case of twins in a cow, where only 
one was taken. After doctoring the case for a few days for 
post-parturient fever, he thought he had better look to the 
womb, where he found a second calf in an advanced stage of 
putrefaction. He advised all never to leave a case of parturi- 
tion until positive all are removed. Dr. Adam Elgas also took 
a very interesting part in this discussion, as his experience has 


quite extensive. 


Meeting called to order by President Harrison. The Fi- 
nance Committee made its report at this time as follows: “We 
find the accounts of the Treasurer correct, and balance on hand 
as reported.” Accepted. 

Dr. E. Veldhuis, chairman, made a report for the Commit- 
tee on Diseases, which was added to the report of the balance 
of the committee made yesterday. Report received and com- 
mittee complimented on its full and thorough report, especially 
upon swine epidemics. 

Executive Committee reported on applications for membter- 
ship, recommending the admission of Drs. Galbraith, Gerlach, 
West, Elgas, Harris, and Stirling. Rules suspended and the 
gentlemen were declared elected. 

Dr. F. W. Shumway, Secretary of the State Board of Health, 
was elected an honorary member: 

Hon. C. A. Tyler, Secretary of the State Live Stock Sani- 
tary Commission, gave a very entertaining talk upon changes 
necessary in the Live Stock Sanitary Law. He recommended 
that the State Veterinarian be placed on a salary sufficient to 
enable him to maintain a permanent office in Lansing; that the 
term of office be six years, instead of two, as at present, and 
that the owners of the stock destroyed by order of the Commis- 
sion be indemnified for half or two-thirds the value. He ad- 
vised that the Sanitary Board should not be legislated out of 
business, but that the veterinarians and Commission give and 
take. Mr. Tyler’s talk was much appreciated, and did much to 
relieve the strained condition existing the past few years be- 
tween the veterinary profession and the Live Stock Commis- 
sion. 

Dr. Waldron, chairman of the Committee on Legislation, 
gave a very comprehensive, full and lucid report for the com- 
mittee. He explained fully the main features of the proposed 


SECOND DAY—FEB. 6TH, 9.30 A. M. 
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bill. Recommended that a Veterinary Department be instituted 
at the Michigan Agricultural College. Also that we codperate 
with the State Federation on direct legislation. 

Dr. H. M. Gohn’s topic, ‘Some Case Reports,” was taken > 
up at this time, and elicited a profitable discussion. ; 

Prof. King, of Parke, Davis & Co., demonstrated ‘A Simpli- 
fied Agglutination Method of Diagnosing Glanders”’ * in a very 
interesting manner. His talks and exhibits were prepared with | 
much care, and were therefore clear and plain and easily under- 
stood by all. He said that this method was preferable to the 
mallein test in cases where there was febrile disturbances. — 
There are cases of infection from introducing the needle for 
the mallein that renders the test unreliable, which will not 
occur with the method under consideration. Drs. Smith, 
Dunphy, Waldron and others took part in the discussion follow- | 
ing Prof. King’s nes 


Used i. in Casting Operations ” was a 
paper and was discussed by Dr. Switzer and others. Dr. 
Switzer advised in using the twitch that it was often more 
efficient if used on the lower jaw. | 
Dr. C. C. Slaght’s paper on “Some Post-Mortem Experi- 


ences’? was a very interesting history of conditions found in 
the many post-mortems held by the Doctor. Case 1.—Before 
death paralysis of the hind legs. P.M. showed embolism at — 
the bifurcation of the posterior aorta. Case 2.—Symptoms: 
Very weak, pulse almost imperceptible, partial paralysis. 
P. M.: bony growth on the walls of posterior aorta. Case 37.— | 
Placenta came, but no calf. P. M.: extra-uterine foetus. Case 
4.—Heifer came in heat, served fiercely by vigorous young bull. 
P. M.: torn mucous membrane, died of septicaemia. Case 5.— 
Eight feet of small intestines in thoracic cavity. As opening 
through diaphragm was cicatrized, this condition was appar- 
ently of long standing. Case 6.—Also diaphragmatic hernia 
found after death by colic. P. M.: about sixteen feet intestines 
in the thorax. Case 7.—Every bloodvessel on inside of thigh 
involved in clot. Case 8.—Pneumonia case, unusual as the 
animal laid down to rest comfortablv during the sickness. P. M.: 
left lung all gone except tubes. Case 9.—Examination ante- 
mortem per rectum revealed strangulated bowel. P. M.: a loop 
of intestines around ovary. Case zo.—Symptom: Sitting on 


* Published elsewhere in this number of the REVIEW. . 
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ted haunches. P.M.: gut tie. Case 77.—Heart punctured by nail. 
ate Case 12.—Floating kidney in cow. Case 13.—Sucking colts, 
thirteen feet of intestines packed with worms. Case 14.— 


en Heifer swallowed knot of rope. Case 75.—Cancer of liver in 
horse. Case 16.—Ruptured bladder in steer. 

pli- Dr. Thomas Farmer’s paper on “‘ Punctured Wounds of the 

ery Foot ” was particularly instructive, as the Doctor is also a horse- 

ith shoer. 

ler- Ex-President Harrison introduced President McDonald, who 

the responded with a few remarks, in which he expressed his 

es. loyalty to the advancement of the veterinary profession. 

for Dr. H. E. States brought up the subject of army legislation, 

not but unfortunately the members were hurrying away to get 

ith, their trains home, and no action was taken other than to im- 

ow- press the members to write their Congressmen and Senators 
asking their support. 

be Moved and supported that our Committee on Legislation be 

ical increased to five members and that they consult with Mr. 

Dr. Tyler relative to changes in the Sanitary Law. 

ore Carried. 

Moved and supported that the Secretary be given an addi- 
eri- tional $ro for extra work in preparing for summer meeting in 
| in Detroit, 1906. 
fore After considerable discussion as to the advisability of hacions 
: at a summer meeting it was decided to have a meeting in Detroit 
ms ° during State Fair week, 1907. 
sis. President McDonald appointed the following commit- 

tees: 
Intelligence and Education—Drs. Wm. Jopling, Owosso; 
yull. George W. Dunphy, Detroit; G. A. Waterman, M A. C. 
— Diseases—Drs. C. Veldhuis, Detroit; H. E. States, Detroit ; 
ling Prof. C. E. Marshall, M. A. C. 
par- Finance—Drs. D. Cumming, Port Huron; Chas. Stirling, 
rnia Clare; John Russell, Elsie. 
ines Legislation—Drs. C. A. Waldron, Tecumseh; H. M. Gohn, 
ligh St. Johns; James Harrison, Maple Rapids; S. Brenton, De- 
the troit; A. McKercher, Lansing. 
M.: Press—Drs. W. IL. Brenton, Detroit; J. J. Joy, Detroit; J. 
loop Clintc—Drs. E. C. Crevier, Detroit; George C. Moody, 
y on Mason; George Waddle, Kalamazoo. 


Adjourned. thet) 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


a VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 


a ee The April meeting was held in the lecture room of the New — 
York-American Veterinary College on the first 


evening, and there was a fair attendance of members and vis- 
itors. President Roscoe R. Bell was in the chair and Secre- 
_ tary Blair recorded. 
| After the transaction of some routine business the Presi- 5% 
_ dent introduced Dr. Robert J. Wilson, of the New York City % 
Board of Health, who delivered a valuable lecture upon the © 
subject Practical Disinfection,” with special reference to 
its application to stables where contagious diseases of animals — 
exist or have been in operation. While disinfection is of ser- _ 
vice for all such diseases, he confined his remarks chieflyto 
— the great and increasing prevalence of which renders 
the subject of extreme importance to New York city veteri- 
_ ‘marians. As the speaker was largely instrumental in formu- 
: _ lating the system now in operation by the Board of Health, his 
en —— were more or less authoritative, and those present were 
7 very eager listeners. We regret that stenographic notes were 
- not taken, so that REVIEW readers might have the benefit of 
his lecture, which was interspersed with a number of formule 
or practical work in destroying the germs of that disease. He 
does not regard the bacillus of glanders as a very resistant one ; 
on the contrary, its destruction is easily accomplished, provid- 
ing the disinfectant is gotten into direct contact with the or- 
ganism, and it is the difficulty in doing this which renders the 
usual means employed inefficient. No part of the stable where 
a germ lives must be omitted in the work of disinfection, and 
therefore he advises not only liquid washing, by whatever means 
may be regarded as most effective—whether sprays, hand wash- 
ing or otherwise—but disinfecting gases are essential in reaching 
cracks and other locations where liquids cannot enter. 

Dr. Ackerman opened the discussion, and his long experi- 
ence as veterinarian to the Brooklyn Health Department has 
taught him to concur in Dr. Wilson’s conclusions. He added 
many points to the discussion of value, and related some in- 
stances demonstrating the extreme longevity of the bacilli of 
glanders. 

Dr. Dixon, of Hoboken; Dr. Darke, of New York; Dr. 
Blair, of the Zodlogical Park ;Dr. Chase, of Bay Shore; and 
several others related their methods of disinfecting for glanders, 
and many ingenious and effective methods were brought out. 
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At the conclusion of the discussion Dr. Wilson was given a 
hearty vote of thanks for his kindness in giving the Association 
his valuable advice upon this important subject. 

Secretary Blair than read acommunication from Dr. William 
Dougherty, of Baltimore, Md., upon the subject of “Quality in. 
Horses,” it being in the nature of a discussion of Dr. F. C. Gren- 
side’s paper presented at the January meeting, and which was 
published in the February REviIEw. The following is the paper 
in full: 


z 
| “ QUALITY IN HORSES. 
‘“‘By WILLIAM DouGHERTY, D. V. S., Baltimore, Md. 


“Under the above heading I find in the REVIEW for February 
an article which Dr. F. C.Grenside read before the January 
meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association of New York 
County. 

“If I may be permitted, I would like to say a few words on 
this subject. 

‘“‘ The essayist has named all the points that go to make up 
a good horse : soundness, conformation, symmetry, breeding,etc., 
and says that quality is ‘indefinable’ and ‘unexplainable.’ Quality 
is found in all breeds of horses and all animals. With thorough- 
breds, for instance, there may be two own brothers or an own 
brother and sister, raised together, of the same size and conforma- 
tion : onea first-class race-horse ; the other is no account as a race- 
horse, everything being equal, feed, condition, etc. Now, the 
difference between these two horses is ‘quality.’ Look at the 
great numbers of yearlings that are bought every year, because 
they had a brother or sister who had ‘quality.’ Take one, for 
instance, who is a fine specimen ; he is written about by all the 
turf correspondents, and talked about by the experts. He is pur- 
chased for a large sum, and sent to the trainer ; he admires him ; 
his gait is good ; he works along all right for weeks ; the trainer 
commences to put an edge on him fora race. - He gives him 
half a mile at full speed; he pulls up tired. When he has cooled 
out he is turned in his stall, when he lies down—tired out. The 
next day he has‘no ambition for work. Ina few days he is 
given another trial, but he doesn’t do as well—he ‘ goes back.’ 
The trainer is asked what the matteris, and he answers that 
‘he trained off.’ He is rested up and tried again with the 
same result. He has several trials, and isfinally sold. Ae has 
no ‘ quality.’ 

“As the essayist truly says, one may find quality in all 
breeds, sizes, and conformations, with many anatomical defects. 
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And one may find handsome, well-bred, sound, well-proportioned 
horses with no ‘quality.’ He asks the question, ‘What causes 
the greater density of bone in some individuals than in others ?’ 


I would answer ‘Breeding.’ The bones of well-bred animals 
are always more solid and denser ; the fibres are finer and more 
compact. 


Quality’ may be defined asa well-balanced nervous sys- 
tem. The race-horse with nervous force and power, if sound 
and properly proportioned, is the kind that is found but one a 
year, or onein ten years. The greater the nervous power, the 
greater the horse. The old expression, ‘a Sunday horse,’ means 
one that will work on Sunday, and not get rested until the next 
Sunday. He isa horse with no ‘quality.’ 

“A too high degree of quality often ruins a horse. He is 
too nervous, and contracts many bad habits, such as ‘weaving,’ 
‘ stall-walking,’ ‘dreaming,’ etc. You will have a race-horse in 
the morning with his mane all in knots and worked together, 
completely exhausted. The colored boys will tell you ‘the Fairies 
have been riding him.’ Such horses are almost worthless for 
racing purposes. 

‘Quality,’ or a horse with a well-balanced nerve power, will 
always heal wounds better than the lymphatic animal, such as 
cuts, chapped heels, grabs, or other injuries of the legs or body. 
A thoroughbred’s pulse beats forty to forty-two times per 
minute ; a low-bred horse thirty-six to thirty-four times. There- 
fore, thereis a better supply of pure, fresh arterial blood four to 
eight times more per minute in the thoroughbred than in the 
low-bred horse. An example: Take a horse that has been 
‘nerved ;’ let him receive a cut, grab, or chapped heel, and see 
how difficult it is to heal them up; it will take several weeks. 
And let mesay here that should you have such a case heal it by 
cicatrization with the nitrate of silver. 

““« Quality’ is shown in the prize fighter who _ the punch 
to put the other fellow out. How often will you see the 
small man knock out the large fellow, who looks the perfect 
athlete. 

‘‘ You will often see a small horse who strides eighteen feet 
beat the large one who strides twenty feet. The smaller horse 
has to gain one stride in every twenty; but if the nervous force 
were equal in both horses the larger one would win out easily. 
It is the well-balanced nervous power that makes one animal 


superior to another. 
“Tf I had to decide in a few minutes as to the ‘ quality’ of 
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a horse, without the opportunity to give him a proper trial, I 
would put a fileon his teeth. I never sawa horse of low quality 
with hard teeth. When you find a horse with teeth as hard as 
the file you will have a horse with ‘ quality.’ 

“The essayist speaks of hot-blooded and cold-blooded 
horses. The thermometer shows no difference in the tempera- 
ture of different breeds. I presume he would call a thorough- 
bred a hot-blooded horse, and the common horse the cold- 
blooded one. They both show the same temperature in a 
normal condition, and in disease they are about equal. But at 
work, at very high weather temperatures, there is a vast differ- 
ence. The thoroughbred will stand more heat and will go a 
greater distance without raising the body temperature as high 
as the low-bred horse. A horse in good condition, trained for 
a‘race, will not raise the temperature going a certain distance 
as high as he would if he were not in as good condition. I have 
been among horses for fifty-one years, and I have never seen 
but two thoroughbred horses overcome by the heat. It occurred 
in June, 1874, at Jerome Park. There were two horses that had 
been winners at the meeting.’ The trainer had won a barrel of 
money on them, and so when the races were over he went to 
New York and stayed there fora week. The horses were not 
exercised all this time. The morning he came up it had rained 
and the sun came out very hot.» He worked the horses two 
miles and repeat, with the result that both horses were over- 
come and fell. I happened there and put a bag of cracked ice 
on their heads, with other refrigerant treatment, both animals 
making rapid recoveries, without any ill effects. While this is 
digressing from the point at issue, I am interested in this phase 
of the subject, because some years ago I made some vobserva- 
tions with the thermometer in training horses. I reason that 
the thoroughbred, owing to his thin skin, and the fact that his 
veins stand out more prominently, has his blood cooled more than 
the coarse-bred horse, whose blood does not come to the surface 
as does that of the thoroughbred. 

** You will find that in a well-bred horse, or a horse of 
‘quality,’ that the nerves are larger than in a horse with no 
‘quality.’ This I have observed many times.” 

For the May meeting, a splendid program has been arranged 
as follows: 

“The Different Methods of Destroying Pet Animals,” by 


7 ‘Dr. Clarence J. Marshall, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Resection of the Flexor Pedis Perforans Tendon for In- 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


fected Navicular Bursz,” by Dr. Ray W. Gannett, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
“Seven Post-Mortems following Reactions from Agglutina- 
tion,” by Drs. H. D. Gill and W. Reid Blair, of New York. 
‘Rabies in a Horse, with Inoculation and Laboratory Tests,” 
by Dr. Charles E. Clayton, of New York. (R. R. B.) 


VETERINARY ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


A meeting was held on the evening of March 27, 1907. 
There was the usual large attendance. An election for trustee 
was held with the result of the selection of Dr. W. P. Collins. 
Drs. E. C. Schroeder (Superintendent Experiment Station, Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, Bethesda, Maryland), Thos. H. Mc- 
Keown, C. C. Weeks, John P. Keifer, and Chas. J. Frey were 
elected to membership. 

Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Pathological Division, Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, read a very interesting and instructive 
paper on “Osteoporosis*,” which was highly appreciated and . 
was discussed by the members present. 

The Secretary read a communication from the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, announcing the appointment of 
the Board of Examiners in Veterinary Medicine and the terms 
for which appointed, as follows: Drs. D. E. Buckingham, five 
years; John Lockwood, four years; H. W. Acheson, three years; 
H. Young, two years; J. R. Mohler, one year. The Board has 
organized and selected officers as follows: President, D. E. 
Buckinghain; Vice-President, John Lockwood; Secretary, H. 
Young. Examinations will be held during the last week of 
April. F. M. ASHBAUGH, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting was held at Young’s Hotel, 
a Boston, Wednesday, April 10, at 5 Pp. M. There were eleven 
members present. Records of previous meeting accepted as 
read. Dr. C. B. Shaw, of Townsend, was elected a member. 
It was voted that the Secretary make arrangements for the an- 
nual banquet to be held April 24. A discussion on tuberculo- 
sis and tuberculous animals was held. On the question of tu- 
berculous animals Dr. Winchester offered the following resolu- 6 
tions: 

t 


*Published elsewhere in this number of the REVIEW. 
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“WHEREAS, It has been proven that tuberculosis from the 
bovine has been transmitted to the human subject ; 4 
“WHEREAS, It has been proven that the ingestion of the bo- a 
vine tuberculous bacillus has caused tuberculosis in man; ne 

be it 


“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Veterinary Association 
recognize bovine and human tuberculosis as identical and in- _ 
f tercommunicable, thus causing the flesh and products of tuber- 


culous animals unfit for human food.” 
It was voted that a printed copy of Dr. Winchester’s resolu- 3 


. tions be sent to each member, and that the subject be discussed ae - 
, at the annual meeting, April 24. | 
Adjourned 8.30 P. M. F, J. Secretary. 

a PHILIPPINE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. | 


The first meeting of this association was held in Manila on — = 

December 27, 28, and 29, 1906, and proved a most interesting — = 
and instructive assemblage of the veterinarians of the Archipela- _ 
d go. A number of professional papers were read, and a resolu- 
tion was adopted urging the commission to pass an adequate oe 
law for the control of contagious and infectious diseases in the oy 
of Islands. ‘This resolution has already borne fruit, for the Com- — 
mission has requested the Director of Agriculture to suggest to es 


7 them anything which would be of benefit in the construction of — 

5° such a law. 

os The following officers were chosen: 

: President—George E. Nesom, D. V. M. 

7 Vice-President—W. R. L. Best, V. S. ; 

Secretary—R. H. McMuller, D. V.S. 

Treasurer—J. A. McKinnon, V. S. 

‘ey There are twenty members already, and the next meeting © 

oe will be held in June, when a large increase is expected, as 
many applications are on file, and it is intended that those who oe 

1, join at the June meeting will do so as charter members. The | 

membership fee and annual dues are eight pesos. The REVIEW 

: hopes to receive the reports of the proceedings regularly. 

+i YORK COUNTY (PA.) VETERINARY MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

ae s The veterinarians of York County, Pa., met in March and ~ 

” organized the above Association, which bids fair to become a fe 


valuable auxiliary to the State organization and to do good ioe | 
the profession of the a It has ten members to start with, 
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and it is confidently expected that it will reach twenty or more 
at its next meeting. The following officers were chosen at the 
organization meeting: 

President—W. L. Herbert, York. 

oT Second Vice-President—W. E. Craumer, Brodbecks. _. 
Seeretary—E. S. Bausticker, York. 

“a Treasurer—Charles Lenhart, Dover. 

-Trustees—J. D. Smith, Dallastown ; John Hamme, York, 
and M. H. Gladfelter, Paradise. 

The next meeting will take place at the National Hotel, 
York, June 4, at I P.M. E. S. BAUSTICKER, Secretary. 


KEYSTONE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The April meeting of this Association was an especially 
interesting event, and was held, as usual, in Philadelphia., The 
principal paper of the evening was by the President of the 
Association, Dr. B. M. Underhill, of Media, Pa., upon ‘‘ The 
Evolution of the Horse,” and it was a very scholarly produc- 
tion, showing the most extensive research into the history of 
the soliped from the earliest times. It was discussed by Prof. 
Simon Harger and others of the membership. The REVIEW 
has secured this paper, and will publish it in full at an early 
date. Dr. Underhill takes a deep interest in the scientific 
development of the horse, and is a member of the Delaware 
County Institute of Science. 


B. A. I. VETERINARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Association was held 
in the U. S. Pathological Laboratory, on the evening of April 
12, 1907. 

President Paxson called the meeting to order, and announced 
that owing to the transfer of Secretary-Treasurer Stafford to 
Washington, D. C., the election of a Secretary-Treasurer would 
be held at the next meeting. Dr. B. T. Woodward was 
elected pro tempore. The roll-call and Treasurer’s report showed 
a flourishing condition. 

A Committee on Food Hygiene was organized to carry on 
investigations relative to the subject, and present monthly 
reports. 

The paper of the evening was presented by Dr. Burneson. 
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System.” The paper covered subjects of fundamental interest 


to veterinary inspectors, and created a long and spirited dis- _ 


cussion. 


Its subject was, ‘‘ Pathological Alterations in the Lymphatic 


Dr. Bennett stated that statistics collected in Chicago showed | 


that 97 per cent. of the diagnoses of “tuberculosis” in swipe 
were based on lesions in the submaxillary lymphatic glands. A 
large number of these glands which exhibited macroscopic ap- © 
pearance of inflammation without tubercular infection were sent _ 
to the pathological laboratory. The microscopical examination © 
of these showed that almost without exception they contained 
numerous tubercular foci. As a result it was decided that vet-. | 


erinary inspectors should consider all such glands as being 
tubercular. 


After the close of the discussion, Drs. Ransom and Barnes, en 
as representatives of the Canadian veterinarians who have been _ 
studying United States methods of inspection under our care, _ 


extended to us the hearty thanks of the delegation, for our 
kindness and interest in them. 
B. T. Woopwarbp, V. M. D., Secretary- Treasurer. 
SECRETARY LYMAN, of the A. V. M. A., has eighteen papers 
already promised for the Kansas City meeting. 
Dr. GEORGE H. GLOVER, of Fort Collins, Col., is Dean of 


the new Department of Veterinary Science of the Colorado. 


State Agricultural College. Dr. I. E. Newsom is his assistant. 

NEw YorkK City will hold a work-horse parade on Memo- 
rial Day under the auspices of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
S. P.C. A. Brooklyn will also inaugurate a similar event 
under the directorship of the Children’s Humane Club of the 
Brooklyn Zagle. It all helps to engender a higher regard for 
the work horse and more humanity in his care and treatment. 
Prizes will be awarded to drivers for the good condition of their 
charges, and the length of service will be a factor in the decision. 

OPENING FOR VETERINARIAN IN VERMONT.—A letter from 
Dr. H. W. Burgess, Bennington, Vt., under date of April 20, 
says: “John F. Page, of Manchester, died about two weeks ago. 
It leaves Manchester without a veterinary surgeou. Manches- 
ter is about half way between Bennington and Rutland on the 
Rutland R. R. It isa busy place and a summer resort, and one 
of the largest towns in Vermont. It has a good fair, and a 
good farming town handy by. I believe it would be a good. 
place for a good veterinarian.” 
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Dr. 7 B. ‘ies formerly of Columbiana, Ohio, is now 
an Inspector of the B. A.I., stationed at Cincinnati. 

L. J. TURNER, V. S., Winsted, Conn., has purchased a liv- 
ery and boarding stable, which he conducts in conjunction with 
his practice. 

Dr. W. O. Kemp, Key West, Fla., formerly a veterinarian 
in the Army, was married to Miss Euphemia Pinder, of the 
same place, on March 30. 

Dr. W. G. ADAMS, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila, P. L., 
has returned to his home in Akron, Ohio, saying he has had all 
he wants of the Philippines. 

Dr. J. G. HAYES, Freeport, IIl., is confined to his house from 
a dislocated knee, which he received by being knocked down by 
a team of horses. He says the REVIEw is a great consolation 
to him during his confinement. 

Dr. A. W. AxForRD, member of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of New Jersey, in practice for thirty-nine years at 
Naughright, N. J., has removed to Chester, N. J., where he has 
resumed the practice of veterinary medicine. 

Dr. CHARLES EASTMAN has severed his connection with 
the San Francisco Veterinary College, and entered the service 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry as an agent in tick eradica- 
tion. His headqnarters are at San Luis Obispo, California. 

Dr. R. H. MCMULLEN, who has been connected with the 
Philippine Bureau of Agriculture for several years, left Manila 
on March 15 to accept a temporary appointment with the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry at Milwaukee, Wis. While the Doc- 
tor was well satisfied with his work in the Archipelago, the cli- 
mate did not agree with his health. 

Dr. H. JENSEN, of Weeping Water, Neb., has very kindly 
forwarded the REVIEW a splendidly executed photogravure of 
the eminent Danish veterinarian, Prof. B. Bang, immortalized 
in veterinary annals through his eminent work in behalf of the 
science. Dr. Jensen will soon contribute to this magazine some 
important translations from the Danish veterinary press. 

FRED Passt, of Milwaukee, Wis., has purchased from E. D. 
Jordan, of Boston, Mass., the entire Plymouth stud of hackneys 
and ponies, and the 125 head have been safely landed upon the 
former’s Oconomowoc farm in Wisconsin. The purchase in- 
cludes the famous show horse and sire, ‘Gentleman aan and 
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the hackney pony, “Dilham Prime Minister.” The brood- 
mares number IQ, and are the best-bred that Mr. Jordan could 
find in England. With Mr. Pabst’s former importations he has 
now one of the largest and best studs of hackneys in the world. 
VETERINARIANS JOIN WITH PHYSICIANS IN NEBRASKA.— 
The REvIEW has always advised veterinarians to attend and 
take part in medical association meetings. ‘There are a vast 
number of subjects discussed at such gatherings where the vet- 
erinarian can contribute valuable thoughts ; upon some he has 
a decided advantage over practitioners of human medicine, and 
we have yet to learn of an instance where his presence has not 
awakened in his medical brother a greater respect, a higher 
appreciation of thé knowledge and character of the members of 
this profession. Indeed, we know of no way by which greater 
good can be done to the profession than through this medium, 
and we trust the habit will grow upon us. An instance illus- 
trative of this is recorded in a letter from that loyal veterinarian, 
George R. Young, of Omaha, Neb. We-quote from his letter 
the following in relation to it: ‘‘ The early part of this month 
(April), veterinarians of this city were invited to attend a meet- 
ing of the Omaha and Douglas County Medical Association, 
held on the evening of April 9, where papers were read on 
‘Rabies,’ a disease that has been quite prevalent here for sev- 
eral months. One of the practicing physicians had treated a 
man bitten through the ball of the thumb by a dog (unknown 
as to history), and three weeks later was taken to the hos- 
pital, where he died within seventy-two hours with characteris- 
tic symptoms of acute rabies. The case proved to be of exceed- 
ing interest to the medical profession, and, being anxious to 
learn all they could about it, both in the higher as well as the 
lower animals, they conceived the idea of inviting the veterina- 
rians to be present and contribute their views by taking part in 
the discussion. ‘This-was done, and I think I may truly say 
much to their enlightenment and consequent appreciation. 
The effect of the joint discussion will be felt in the future by 
a closer friendship and codperation between the two local 
branches of medical science. Drs. Hacksby and Hall, veterina- 
rians, prepared an excellent paper on rabies, which was read by 
Dr. Hacksby. Dr. Scott and myself reported several cases that 
had come under our observation, and much interest was created 
among the physicians to learn of the prevalency of the disease, 
and the necessity to combat it with more intelligence than has 
been heretofore 
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WHAT REVIEW SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 


“Must have the REviEw as long as I remain in practice.” 
—(C. S. Baxter, Circleville, Kans.) 

“‘T have enjoyed the REVIEW very much; it is a great help 
to me.”’—( Walter H. Martin, V. S., El Reno, Oklahoma.) 

“T would rather contract the ‘no breakfast habit’ than to 
do without the REVIEW.”—(B. A. Robinson, V. S., Independ- 
ence, Kans.) 

‘‘T am more than pleased with your publication, and would 
feel utterly unable to keep house without it.”—-(H. /Jensen, 
Weeping Water, Neb.) , 

‘““T will give the REVIEW my hearty support in the coming 
year. I could not do business without it.".—(C. B. Estey, S., 
M. D.V., St. Cloud, Minn.) 

‘‘T have only been a subscriber one year, but will always be 
one now, as I find it the best to be had at any price.”—(/. 
S. Atkinson, V. S., Marinette, Wis.) 

‘‘ Permit me to compliment you upon the high standard the 
REvIeEw has attained. It certainly deserves the patronage of 
the profession.” —( 7. Wigglesworth, V. S., Eau Claire, Wis.) 

“T could not think of doing without the REVIEw, and I do 
not see how any one in the profession can. I for one would not 
be without it for many times its cost.".—(H. /. Herrington, V. 
S., Dunlap, Iowa.) 

“Being an unmarried man, I can’t keep house without the 
REVIEW, and I can’t see how the married veterinarians could 
manage without such a ‘helpmeet.’”—(F. H. McNair, D. V. 


any of my text-books."—(/. G. Wimsett, V. S., Chrisman, Tl). 

“JT think the REVIEw is the only thing, and to be without it 
would make one feel like a tired horse with no feed in sight 
(wanting something). I hope it always maintains the place it 
now holds among the best, as nothing is too good for us.”— 
( George W. V. Pa.) 
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Secretaries are requested to see that their organizations are properly 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


included in the following list. 


Name of Organization. Name and Address Secretary. 
American V, M, Ass’n........ Sept. 10-13,’07,|Kan,City,Mo,|R, P. Lyman, Hartford, Ct, 
Vet. Med, Ass’n of N. J.. July, 1907. |Asbury Park, |W. H. Lowe, Paterson. 
Connecticut V, M, Ass’n...... Aug. 6, 1907. | New Britain, |B, K. Dow, Willimantic. 
New York S. V. M. Soc’y Sept., 1907. |NewYorkCity|G, T, Stone, Binghamton, 
Schuylkill Valley V. M. .| June 49, 1907.| Reading, Pa.|W. G, Huyett, Wernersville, 


Passaic Co. V. M. Ass’n...... 


Michigan State V, M, Ass’n... 
Alumni Ass’n'N, Y.-A, V.C.. 
Illinois State V. M. Ass’n..... 
Wisconsin Soc, Vet. Grad..... 
Illinois V. M. and Surg. A.... 
Vet. Ass’n of Manitoba....... 
North Carolina V. M. Ass’n... 
Ontario Vet. Ass’n........... 
V. M. Ass’n New York City... 
Ohio State V. M. Ass’n....... 
Western Penn, V. M. Ass’n... 
Missouri Vet. Med. Ass’n.... 
Genesee Valley V. M. Ass'n... 
Iowa Veterinary Ass’n,....... 
Minnesota State V. M. Ass’n. 

Pennsylvania State V. M, A... 

Keystone V. M, Ass’n........ 


Colorado State V. M. Ass’n... 
Missouri Valley V. Ass’n...... 
Rhode Island V. M. Ass’n... 
North Dakota V. M. Ass’n... 
California State V. M. Ass’n... 
Southern Auxiliary of Califor- 


nia State V. M. Ass’n... .|Jan.Apl.Jy,Oct.} Los Angeles, 
South Dakota V. M. 
Kansas State V, M. Ass’n..... Jan. 1908. Manhattan, 
Ass’n Médécale Veternaire rst & 3d Thur, |Lect. R’m La- 
Francaise ‘‘ Laval,”...... .| of each month, |val Un’y Mon. 
Province of Quebec V, A...| Mon, & Que, 
Kentucky V. M. Ass’n....... "| Nov. 19, 1907.) Not decided. 
Washington StateCol.V.M.A.| Monthly. |Pullman, Wa. 
Indiana Veterinary Association,| An’! Jan., ’08. | Indianapolis. 
Louisiana State V. M. Ase’m. .| 
Twin City V. M. Ass’n....... 2d Thu, ea. mo.|St P.-Minneap 
Mississippi State V. M. 
Georgia State V. M. A....... July 4, 1907. Atlanta. 
Soc, Vet. Alumni‘Univ, Penn..| June, Philadelphia. 
Virginia State V. M, Ass’n,...| 
Oklahoma V. M. 
Veterinary Practitioners’ Club..| Monthly. [.¢.......... 
Vet. Ass’n Dist. of Columbia, . . |Last W, ea. mo, 14th St. 


.| June and Dec. 


Monthly. 
Monthly. 


State Fair Week 
April, 1908, 
July, 1907. 


eee 


Summer 1907. 
Ist Wed, ea. mo 


Monthly. 


Ist Mon, in June 
June, 1907. 


Mch. Je.Sep, Dc 


Call Exec. Com. 


ee eer 


San Francisco 


Paterson, N.J. 


Boston, |F. J. Babbitt, Lynn, Mass, 
R. E, Freeman, Dexter, 
Ottawa, /|A, E. James, Ottawa. 
Detroit, |Judson Black, Richmond, 
141 W. 54thSt/T. F, Krey, N. Y. City. 
Springfield, |N. I. Stringer, Paxton, 
S. Beattie, Madison, 
Decatur, |C, M. Walton, Rantoul, 
Winnipeg. |F. Torrance, Winnipeg. 
C.J. Fleming, Winston- Salem 
Ottawa, |C. H, Sweetapple, Toronto, 
141 W. 54thSt/W, Reid Blair, N. Y. City. 
Columbus, |W. H. Gribble, Wash’nC.H. 
Pittsburgh. |F. Weitzell, Allegheny. 
seantdeotiede F, F, Brown, Kansas City. 
Rochester, |J. H. Taylor, Henrietta,N.Y, 
H, C. Simpson, Denison, Ia, 
‘Mankato, {C. A. Mack, Stillwater. 
C, J. Marshall, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia. |A. W. Ormeston, 102 Her- 
man St.,Germantown,Pa. 
Denver. - |M, J. Woodliffe, Denver. 
Kan, City, Mo|B. F. Kaupp, Kansas City. 
Providence, |T,E, Robinson, Westerly,R.1 


E, L. Moore, Brookings. 


D. A. Piatt, Lexington. 
Wm. D. Mason, Pullman, 


B, T, Woodward, Chicago. 
S. C. Neff, Staunton. 

W. H. Martin, EI Reno, 
A. F. Mount, Jersey City. 
,|F. M, Ashbaugh, Wash. , D 


H, K, Berry, Paterson, N. 
E. L, Lewis, Waxahachie, 


C, H, Martin, Valley City. 
C.H, Blemer, San Francisco, 


J. A, Edmons, Los Angeles. 


Hans Jenson, Weeping Water 
Hugh S. Maxwell, Salina, 
J. P. A. Houde, Montreal. 


Gustave Boyer, Rigand,P.Q, 


E, M. Bronson, Indianapolis. 
E. P, Flower, Baton Rouge, 
S. H. Ward, St, Paul, Minn, 
Louis P, Cook, Cincinnati, 

J.C, Robert, Agricultural Col. 
L.C. Willoughby, Experiment 


J. 


‘Ge 


B. A. I. Vet. In. A., Chicago.|2d Fri, ea, mo.| Chicago, IR. J Stafford, U. S. Yards, 
Arkansas Veterinary Society...| June, 1907. | Little Rock, |B. H, Merchant, Little Rock 
York Co, (Pa.) V. M.S..... June 4. York, Pa. |E. S, Bausticker, York. 
Philippine V. M. A.......... June, 1907. Manila. |R. H. McMullen, Manila, 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
LETTERS FROM READERS TO ADVERTISERS. | 


Copy of letter aasemeice April 17, 1907: 
STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
BOARD OF VETERINARY EXAMINERS, 
RocuEsteR, N.H., April 14, ’07. 
THE REKs-O-SALT Co. St. Louis. 

Gentlemen : Am much pleased with your AzoruRIA treatment. Got 
good recovery from sample. Please forward at once four treatments for 
AZOTURIA with your Diuretic Salt. Will remit on receipt. 

Dr. Guy E. CHESLEY. 
NATIONAL Stock YARDs, East St. Louis, ILL., 
April 2, ’07. 
THE REKs-O-SaLT Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen ; I wish to say first that I have used Nirrex and its 
modified Salts in hundreds of seemingly hopeless cases with the most 
startling and satisfactory results that I have ever seen attained, partic- 
ularly in the cases offering the least encouragement. 

With it, in AzorurtiA, I have never failed to bring up a horse within 
a few hours, followed by a most rapid clearing of the urine, and general 
recuperation of strength that is indeed without precedence. 

‘In Gastric Coric it has always served my cases by relieving them 
within a few minutes of flatulence, pain and distress without any bad 

] after effects. Yours truly, J. E. Kine, V. S., 
7 ae Official Veterinarian National Stock Yards Co. 


& 


a Dr. A. C, PFEFFERKORN, V.S., of Manchester, N. H., writes March 
I, 1907: 

I want to say that the results of ‘‘ Therapogen’’ have been greater 
than anticipated. I have used it in a severe case of Otorrhcea in a cat; 
the discharge was copious and the odor almost unbearable. I proceeded 
at once to give a trial of the sample you sent me, and in 4 days’ time 
found a decided change. The odor had disappeared entirely and the 
discharge diminished. I discharged patient to-day as cured. Shall 
continue to use it in my practice. 


Dr. W. F. DERR, V. S., of Wooster, Ohio, writes March 4, 1907: 

I have used a part of the sample of ‘‘ Therapogen ’’ you sent me, and 
think it is an antiseptic that w7// do the veterinary profession a great deal 
of good; it certainly is great in cases of retention of the foetal mem- 
branes where they have become fetid. 

You may send me a gallon. 


A Lire-SAVER FOR ANIMALS.—Since the discovery of Zenoleum a 
great many stockmen, in fact the great majority of them, are using it 
to spray horse, cattle, pig and sheep quarters, as well as poultry houses. 
It is a mighty good plan. In every case this work is worth far more 
than it costs. In many cases, many, many times more than its cost. 
One of the chief uses of Zenoleum is to disinfect, to destroy smells and 
to kill disease germs and to keep the live stock well. That is an im- 
portant use. Zenoleum is perfectly in place anywhere where live stock 
are kept, and besides this it is an economical disinfectant, too. Read 
the advertisement in another column, and write to the Zenner Disin- 
fectant Company, 124 Lafayette Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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